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Editorial 


The 
of Lord H 


Lord Home is showing himself to be a 
much tougher political character than he 
has generally been given credit for. The 
very achievement of getting himself made 
Prime Minister without, apparently, trying 
very hard, suggests a good deal of political 
skill even if, as most commentators seem 
to agree, he only made it, not because he 
had more supporters, but because he had 
fewer enemies than Butler or Hailsham. 


Lord Home's past record on domestic 
policy is very skimpy, and an obscure four 
years as Minister of State, Scottish Office. 
tells us little about what he will be like as 
Prime Minister. His new cabinet - with 
the omission of Macleod and Powell ‘and 
the inclusion of Selwyn Lloyd - seems 
somewhat more conservative than Mac- 
millan’s. The appointment of Edward 
Heath as Secretary of State for Industry, 
Trade, and Regional Development, and 
President of the Board of Trade, follows 
logically from the concern with economic 
growth and regional development which 
Mr. Macmillan expressed by appointing the 
Minister of Sport (Lord Hailsham) as 
Minister for the North-East. Mr. Heath’s 
appointment is no more likely than was 
Lord Hailsham's to be the herald of an 
economic revolution, 


Lord Home's main experience has been in 
Commonwealth and foreign affairs. From 
1955 to 1960 he was Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations. In this office he 
attracted little attention but he was a strong 
supporter of the Central African Federa- 
tion which most Africans believed, with 
some justice, to be a device to preserve 
white supremacy in the area and which the 
government has now been forced to wind 
up. 
* * * 

Suspicion of the anti-colonial revolution 
throughout the worid has been one of the 
main themes of Lord Home's public state- 
ments over the past few years. Among the 
most favourable reactions to the news of 
his appointment as Prime Minister were 
those of Mr. Winston Field, the right-wing 
Prime Minister of Southern Rhodesia (“I 
am quite sure he will be a very reasonable 
man to work with when the time comes ”), 
and of Dr.Verwoerd’s Nationalist party in 
South Africa which said that Lord Home 
was “‘a moderate and sensible leader whose 
knowledge of Africa and understanding of 
South African problems augured well for 
future relations between Britain and South 
Africa.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Joshua Nkomo, the 


Southern Rhodesian nationalist Jeader, said: 
“His appointment is disastrous from our 
point of view.” In The Guardian on 
October 19 Hella Pick reported from the 
United Nations that. while most Western. 
and even the Communist, delegates, were 
quite pleased with Lord Home’s appoint- 
ment, “African delegates were among the 
most negative in their reaction to Lord 
Home's selection.” 
= * * 


There is much evidence for the Africans’ 
dislike of Lord Home: his support for the 
Central African Federation; his great re- 
luctance to support strong pressures against 
Tshombe during the Congo crisis or against 
Verword'’s regime in South Africa: his 
apparent friendship with Dr. Salazar, the 
dictator of Portugal. 


The high point of Lord Home’s hostility 
to the colonial or recently ex-colonial 
nations was his speech at Berwick-on-Tweed 
on December 28, 1961. In this speech he 
accused the new nations of having double 
standards, of attacking the West for its 
colonial policies but not attacking the 
Soviet Union for its domination of Eastern 
Europe. He also said that the insistent 
demands of these countries for freedom 
from colonial rule “ reveal an almost total 
lack of responsibility, and certainly pay no 
heed to the main purpose of the United 
Nations, which is to ensure order and 


: security and peace.” 


The Berwick speech contains all the main 
elements of Lord Home’s view of world 
affairs. His approach is a very simple one: 
Britain and the West (the “free world”) 
stand for peace and decency; the Com- 
munists stand for aggression, disruption and 
tyranny; the colonial nations should ad- 
vance towards independence at a rate 
determined by the decent nations of the 
West: to the extent that they want to move 
faster, they are disrupting world peace. 


This over-simplified world-view explains 
Lord Home's own double standards in 
foreign affairs. For example, in his Ber- 
wick speech he was most outraged about 
the UN’s refusal to condemn the use of 
force by India against Goa. Yet he himself 
supported the use of force by Britain at 
Suez. When he visited Portugal in May, 
1961, he was asked for his views on Por- 
tugal’s policy towards her African colonies. 
He replied: ‘I cannot tell Portugal how to 
run their affairs.” 

Yet Lord Home is constantly telling African 
and Asian nations how to run their affairs. 
In his speech to the United Nations on 
October 1 this year he referred to the ex- 
propriation of foreign assets by the deve- 
loping nations, and said: “A few more 
cases like that of Indonesia and the supply 
of capital will dry up.” 

Lord Home’s deuble standards are no- 
where more apparent than when he is deal- 
ing with the cold war and the danger of a 
third world war, In his recent United 
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Nations speech he said: 

“The lesson of the twentieth century is 

the same for African, European or 

Asian: force can solve nothing, and how- 

ever strong the political emotions which 

inspire the desire to employ it they must 

be resisted.” 
Yet, although he says this is a lesson for 
all the world, he clearly believes that it is 
only the Communists and the black men 
who need to learn the lesson, and the “ free 
world” which is entitled to teach it, In a 
speech in the House of Lords on November 
1, 1962, he said: “If the Russians now 
abandon force as an instrument of policy 
all things wil] become possible.” And the 
passage which comes immediately after the 
“ force can solve nothing” part of his UN 
speech runs: “ Wars of liberation are none 
the less wars.” It appears that the “ poli- 
tical emotions” which Lord Home was 
thinking of when he said they do not 
justify war were the emotions of African 
nationalists rather than those of Westem 
cold warriors. 
Lord Home’s belief in the necessity of force 
“as an instrument of policy” is clear: he 
supported the Suez invasion, he supports 
NATO, and he supports the so-called inde- 
pendent British “deterrent.” In a speech 
to the Conservative Party conference in 
October, 1960, he said: “Today we keep 
the peace by the balance of terror - because 
that is what life is.” 

* * * 


On BBC television last Monday Lord Home 
was asked: “Do you know how the other 
half lives?” He replied that, when he 
was a member of Parliament, he represented 
a constituency where there were miners, so 
he knew how miners lived. He was a 
farmer himself (he owns about 96,000 acres) 
so he knew all about farm workers. “ No, 
it’s certainly untrue that I don’t know how 
other people live; of course I do.” 

This is where the real weakness and the 
real danger of a Prime Minister like Lord 
Home lies. It is not simply because he 
happens to be the fourteenth Earl, but be- 
cause he is imaginatively sealed off from 
the real problems of the world. Even if 
he is as progressive as his supporters claim, 
Lord Home does not begin to be adequate 
for the problems that face the British 
government, and British people, at this 
time. 

Hunger, poverty, disease, illiteracy, unem- 
ployment, frustrated political aspirations, 
the fear of nuclear war, these are the forces 
that are erupting, sometimes in violence, all 
over the world. Ironically, Lord Home’s 
view of the world is rather like that of the 
narrow-minded pacifist; if only you say 
violence is wicked often enough people will 
stop using it. But violence, colonial and 
anti-colonial, Communist and Western, has 
causes, and only a radical attack on these 
causes will remove it. There is no evidence 
to suggest that Lord Home is prepared to 
make such an attack. 
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r } renounce war and I will never 
support or sanction another 


This pledge signed by each 
member is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 


St. Christopher School 
Letchworth 


A school community of some 400 
boys and girls (between 5 and 18 
years) and 100 adults practising 
education on sane and successful 
modern lines. 


Applications now being 
considered for next year 


Now on sale 


INTERNATIONAL 
peace diary 
for 1964 


with 64-page world directory of 
organisations and periodicals, 
16-page full colour world maps and 
all usual pocket diary features. 


3s 6d (postage 4d) 
HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Rd London N1 
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THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 


COMPANIONS 

Service 3.30 Sunday October 27 
Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd. Kings X 
Music and Verse - Hilda and Bert Ede 


THE TEACHINGS OF 
SWAMI VIVEKANANDA 


dealing with spirituality, ethics, 


psychotogy, art, social problems and 
India in relation to the West, 


by Swami Avyaktananda 
price 5s., post free. 


Obtainable at Vedanta Movement, 
Batheaston Villa, Batheaston, Bath, 
England. 

BAZAAR 


art exhibition, talks, refreshments 
3-6 p.m. Saturday, November 9 
Kings Weigh House Church 

Binney Street, opposite Selfridges 
The Order of the Great Companions 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, mim. 48. Discounts for marie 


Box. No. Is extra. Cash wrth order (mot stamps 
please), Advertisements to reach 5 Caledonian Rd., 
London, N.1. by first post Monday. Box No. repifes 
to same addresa. Displayed acivertisemon! rates em 
application. 


Coming events 


NATIONAL CONGRESS. ‘‘ Break through to dis- 
armament *’ - open discussion on the next steps for 
the peace movement - all organisations welcome to 
send delegates or observers. Islington Town Hall, 
Nov. 23-24. Application forms and further informa- 
tion from the Congress Preparatory Committee, 94 
Chartotte St., W.1. 


Personal 


ANARCHIST, REBEL, 30, seeks friendship with 
similar female campaigner, long hair style preferred 
or like-minded coloured friend. Box 258. 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere. By quoting L. 
336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the Peace 
News Fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by joining the 
ITc. Send for free details to ITC, 5 Grindley 
Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


DIRECT ACTION DECORATORS - general handy- 
men and electricians. Reasonable rates to the peace 
movement. Estimates free. Temporary address, 
clo Box No, 257. 


DUPLICATING, professional typing (tapes, mss.), 
shorthand, translating. Mabel Eyles, 10 Beaconsfield 
Rd.. N.11. ENT 3324. 


FAMILY PLANNING. Write for booklet, discount 
price list and free sample offer: Premier, 50 Black 
Lion St., Brighton. 


LG LOH § CACO GA EAN, 


D 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in, To make the service as 

complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 

1. Send entries to arrive not later than first post 
Monday (Friday preferred). i 

2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and secre- 
tary’s address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified or dis- 

played advertisement. 


Remember to order copies of Peace News for your 
advertised meeting: Sale or Return. From: Circu- 
Jation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


25 October, Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.30 p.m. La Boheme (opp. Fire 
Stn.), Barnaby Martin on ‘‘ Some lessons in non- 


violence.’ YCND, C'ttee of 100. 

BRISTOL. 7 p.m. 20 Glenwood Rd. Henleaze, 
central group mtg. PPU. 

CLAYGATE, SURREY. 8 p.m. Village Hall. 


Speakers on USA and USSR. Women Against the 
Bomb. 


LONDON, S.W.I. 7.30 p.m. 16 Panton St., West- 
minster, YCND mtg. 

MANCHESTER. 7.30 p.m. Milton Hall, Deans- 
gate. Public mtg. ‘‘ Britain must give a lead." 


Jan Mikardo. Adm, 1s 6d. CND. 


26-27 October, Sat-Sun 


BIRMINGHAM, 9 a.m. to 9 am, Italian Con- 
sular Agency, 60 Hunters Rd., Hockley. 24-hr. 
fast in solidarity with Danilo Dolci. C’ttee of 100. 


MATLOCK., ‘““ The Briars,’’ Vege- 
tarian guest hse., North and East Midlands area 
PPU conference : ‘‘ You and the press."’ Speaker: 
Jim Brennan. Fee: £2, Details: Claude Liddle, 
7 Whitehouse Ave., Loughborough, Leics. 


MANCHESTER, 1, Study conference. ‘‘ Beyond 
the bomb,’’ at Land o’ Cakes Hotel, 60 Lever St. 
Sat., 3-5.30 p.m., Pat Arrowsmith: ‘‘ The struggle 
dbainst the bomb.”’ 7 p.m., social, folk songs. 
Sun.. 11 a.m.-1.30 p.m., Don Bannister: ‘‘ Nuclear 
weapons and society.”’ Fee: 5s. Common Wealth. 


SOUTHPORT, LANCS. Coniston private hotel, 
41 Bath St. Weekend conference. 30s per head. 
Contact Lilian Hooley, 36 Birch Gr., Audenshaw, 


CRICH, or. 


Manchester. N.W. Area PPU. 

26 October, Saturday 
CHELMSFORD. 2.30 p.m., outside Shire Hall, 
Tindal Sq. Afternoon vigil, Sanity sales, etc. Essex 
Region YCND. ' 

LONDON, N.W.i. 2-6 p.m. 215 Eversholt St., 
nr. Euston (Labour rms.). Sale of books. St. 


Pancras and Holborn CND. 


Help Peace News now by buying and selling 


ENDSLEIGH 


Christmas cards 


the big gay selection with the peace and goodwill themes 

AND ALL PROFITS TO KEEP THIS PAPER THRIVING 

Cards, gifts, books, gift dressings, calendars, Peace Diary - something for every- 
one. AND fund-raising discounts on all orders over £2. Send for your samples 


today. 


FULL RANGE 
24s 


70 asstd cards - value 32s 


LLUSTRATED LIST — 


TRIAL PACKET 
3s 9d 


7 asstd samples 


GIVE-AWAY LEAFLETS — 


LATEST DESIGNS 
13s 6d 


34 newest cards - value 17s 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Endsleigh Cards, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1 


GIVE YOUR FAMILY and friends distinguished 
and creative holiday gifts to promote peace from 
the United Nations and other world affairs organ- 
isations. 40-page catalogue costs 4s. or 35c. Alice 
L. Wood, GPO Box 1004, Brooklyn 1, N.Y. 


NO INCREASE in motor premiums. Special rates 


for civil servants and schoolteachers - “‘ Agreed 
value "’ policies. Ask for details now. Morris 


Hunter Insurance Consultants, Ltd. (P), 37 Victoria 
Avenue, Southend-on-Sea, Essex, telephone Southend 
41101. Branch offices Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


PERSONAL COLUMN, LTD., Falcon House, 
Burnley, Lancs. Pen friends - all hobbies. Corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. SAE 


for details, 


Please ring Chris, 
Poste restante 


ZION. We would like to help. 
and/or write, giving your address, 
wilt do, Chris and Eileen. 


Publications 


BRITAIN’S SOCALIST WEEKLY - the “* Socialist 
Leader.’ Now only 3d. weekly for a smaller paper. 
Vigorous, forthright and anti-war. From your news- 
agent or local ILP branch, or by post from 197 
King's Cross Rd., London, W.C.1. 4s 6d for 12 
weeks, 18s for 52 weeks, 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apartheid 
and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 12 months 17s. 
Box 1979, Cape Town, South Africa. 


issued ist and 15th of 
National C'ttee of 


NATIONAL BULLETIN 
each month. 5s for six months, 
100, 13 Goodwin St., N.4. 


ROMFORD. 8 p.m. 
gores Cres., Gidea Park. 
C'ttee of 100. 


27 October, Sunday 


LONDON, N.1. 3.30, 5 Caledonian Rd. Hilda and 
Bert Ede, music and verse. Order of the Great 
Companions. 


LONDON, S.W.1. Assemble 3 p.m. Waterloo PI. 
font of Lr. Regent St.) for West End poster parade. 


LONDON, W.C.2. 7.45 p.m. 
Rose St., Covent Gdn. (see displayed ad.). 
Day, editor of US ‘‘ Catholic Worker.” 
Federation of Anarchists. 


MANCHESTER, 2.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., 
Mount St. Schools conference. Al! interested wel- 
come. Details : Michael Johnson, 20 Oaklea Rd., 
Sale, Ches. CND. 


28 October, Monday 


Friends Mtg. Hse., 7 Bal- 
Launching mtg. S. Essex 


Lamb and Flag, 
Dorothy 
London 


HEREFORD. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., King St.. 
public mtg, ‘‘ Peace projects.’’ Speaker : Barnaby 
Martin, 


29 October, Tuesday 


LONDON, W.C.1.: 7.15 p.m. 6 Endsleigh St. 
All PPU members welcome. Business, future plans, 
discussions, 


30 October, Wednesday 


LONDON, S.W.19, 7.45 p.m. 1 Lancaster Ave., 

Wimbledon Common. Edith Adlam on “ China, 

bp te visit 1962,'' with slides. Women Against 
ar. 


31 October, Thursday 


BRISTOL. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Horfield. 
Report of national CND conference. CND. 


LONDON, E.11: 8 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Bush 
Rd. Laurence Allen; “‘ Holiday in Greece *' with 
pictures, PPU. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ Some present points of 
esc Dr, Roger Wilson of Bristol University. 


1 November, Friday 


LONDON, N.W.3. 8 p.m. 43 Parkhill Rd. Coffee 
party and briefing mtg. for Fallex. Hampstead 
CND. 
PRESTON. 8 p.m. Co-op. Assembly Rms. Public 
mtg. Speakers, Judith Hart and Rev. Dr. J. J. 
Vincent. ‘‘ The world without the bomb.’’ Adm. 
Is. CND. 
2 November, Saturday 
LIVERPOOL. 6 p.m. Friends House. Study con- 
ference, ‘‘ Persuading the people.’’ Dr. Ralph 
Hetherington. Peacemakers Area Council. 

4 
3 November, Sunday 
BIRMINGHAM. 10 a.m. to 630 p.m. Wood- 
brooke College. Selly Oak. Day school, ‘‘ The 


ptactice of non-violence."’ Arrangements for chil- 
dren. Details. Norman Burns, 140 Nuthurst Rd., 
B'ham 31, or SEL 1963. C'ttee of 100. 


LONDON, W.2. Assemble 2.15 p.m. Marble Arch 


for march against apartheid. Anti-Apartheid Move- 
ment. 


6 November, Wednesday 


BRISTOL. 7.30 p.m. Friends Mtg. Hse., Horfield. 
‘“ A world without the bomb,’’ talk by Barnaby 
Martin. CND. 


7 November, Thursday 


LONDON, N.W.3. 8 p.m. 
CND mtg. and film show. 


LONDON, W.C.1. 7.15 p.m. Friends International 
Centre, 32 Tavistock Sq. ‘‘ The problems of inde- 
pendent nationhood."' Mr, T, B, Bazarrabuza, High 
Commissioner for Uganda. FIC (African series). 


Hampstead Town Hall. 
Donald Soper speaking. 


Accommodation vacant 


COMMUNITY HOUSES, Cramped, undernourished 
or lonely in your bed-sitter ? £5 weekly brings 
accommodation, food, use of TY, common room, 
constant hot water, companionship of other im- 
habitants, or privacy as required. One house 
operating. Others planned for Hampstead, Pad- 
dington and Kensington. Phone SHE 5687 or 
write 228 Goldhawk Road, London. 


Accommodation wanted 


FRENCH GIRL (18) seeks accommodation near 
Lycée, Kensington. JUN 0753. 


For saie 


QUALITY CHRISTMAS cards: 12 for 6s. Special 
cards, real flowers from Holy Land 1s each. 
Brochure available. Cards post free. Profits to 
Destitute Children’s Fund. War on Want,, London, 


W.5, 
RUSH MATTING, looks good, wears well, any 
room. To nearest 12” at Is 9d per sq. ft. or stock 


sizes 4’ x 2’ at 12s 6d; 6’ x 3’ at 28s 6d ea. 
Natural seagrass mats 3’ x I$’, 3s 6d; 4’ x 2’, 6s 6d; 
41! x 27", 8s 6d ea, Fine cane blinds 6' long x 2° 
16s 6d: 3’ wide, 25s; 4’ wide, 35s ca. with 
cords and pulleys, Bamboo bead curtains 7’ long 


x 3’ wide, ringed for hanging, natural with odd 
beads of red, blue, or green, 52s 6d ea. Orders 
under £5 add 2s 6d carr, Bamboo poles, basket 
cane, etc, Whines and Edgeler, The Bamboo 
People, Godmanston, Dorchester, Dorset. 
Wanted 

CIRCULARS wanted, given, exchanged - Grant, 


Burley, Hants,, England. 


Every week 


Thursdays 


LONDON, W.11. 8 p.m. 38 Pembridge Villas 
(Notting Hill Tube). Classical records. Entrance Is. 
Proceeds to the London Committee of 100. 


FALMOUTH. 8 p.m. The Moor, Public mtg. CND. 


WEST WICKHAM, KENT, 70 Pickhurst Rise. 


Group meeting. CND. 


BIRMINGHAM, 7.30 p.m 
Aston Rd. Working discussion mtg. 
C'ttee of 100. 


BRIGHTON. 12.45 p.m. 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. 
bring own food. 


LONDON, E.C.3, 12.45-2. p.m. Tower Hill. 
Speakers on pacifism and current events from the 


La Boheme coffee bar, 
CND, YCND, 


Friends Mtg, Hse., Ship 
Tea provided, 


Anglican Pacifist Fellowship, Methodist Peace 
Fellowship, Fellowship of Reconciliation, Peace 
Pledge Union. 

Saturdays 

BIRMINGHAM. — 10.30 a.m.-12.30 p.m., 2.30-5.30 
p.m. Chamberlain Pl, (nr, art gallery), Sanity 
selling, YCND. 


CHORLEY, LANCS. 10.15 a.m, outside Parish 
Church, Union St. Literature selling, leafleting. CND. 


CROYDON. Freedom from hunger tea stall a)] 
day outside St, Matthews Church, George St. 


LIVERPOOL. 2.30 p.m. outside Lewis's 
entrance. Peace News selling. CND 


LEICESTER. 10 a.m. 
Place. Peace News selling. 
1 Wentworth Rd. Tel. 21958. 


LONDON, N.W.3. 
Peace News selling. 


LONDON, W.11. 


main 


Gaumont Cinema, Market 
Contact David Lane, 


11 a.m. Hampstead Tube stn. 
Phone SWI 3080 or 2607 first. 


10 a.m.-S p.m. Golborn Rd, 


Portobello market, nth end. PPU bookstall. Two- 
hour shifts. Phone BAY 2086 or FLA 7906 
SUTTON, SURREY. 10 am.-5.30 p.m, Cock 
Pavement. Bookstall, YCND, CND, C'ttee of 100. 
OXFORD. 10 am.-4 p.m. Carfax. Peace News 
selling. Contact David Goodway, c/o John Whit- 
field. New College. 

ORPINGTON, 9.30 a.m.-5.30 p.m. High St. (nr. 
W. H. Smith). Bookstall, leafleting. YCND. 
UXBRIDGE, MIDDX. 2.30 p.m. Met. line stn. 


Literature sales. CND, C'ttee of 100. 

11 a.m. Kings Head, Twickenham 
All day leafleting, can- 
INDEC. 


TWICKENHAM, 
Junction, Open-air mtg. 
vassing. Phone POP 3502 or TED 5619. 


Sundays 


LONDON, W.1. 
Arch.. Peace News selling. 
Peace News, TER 4473. 


Saturdays & Sundays 


LONDON, E.C.2. 7.30-11 p.m. Kings Arms, 213 
Bishopsgate (nr. Liverpool St.), Peanuts Club: 
folk (Sats.), modern jazz, poetry (Suns.),  Refresh- 
ments. Adm. 2s 6d. 

LONDON, S.E.1, Christchurch Hse., Chancel St. 
Work camps to help old and handicapped people. 
Phone WAT 3968, IVS. 


3-5 p.m. Speakers’ Corner, Marble 
Contact Trevor Hatton, 


BUY A COPY 

FOR A FRIEND ! 
BRONTE, HAWORTH 
18s or $3 


ora 


Crmvan o's ANS 


¥ 


Godfrey Featherstone 


THE CND CONFERENCE 


Canon Collins began the CND conference 
at Finsbury Town Hall on Saturday, 
October 19, with his Chairman’s Address. 
Conference had to take into account “the 
probability ” that the Labour Party will be 
returned at the General Election. Accord- 
ing to the Canon, the Labour Party is 
“committed to a defence policy which goes 
quite a long way in our direction.” Con- 
sequently, “it would be absurd to take 
(towards a Labour government) . . . the 
same attitudes as towards the present gov- 
ernment.” To press for a full policy in 
that event would have to be done “by 
means of serious pressure groups .. . 
within the Labour Party,” CND, he went 
on, “must try never to wash its dirty linen 
in public.” 

The Canon opposed the “umbrella” con- 
cept when it related to organisations, but 
thought that CND should be an “ umbrella” 
for individuals. He also complained of a 
diversification of effort “ outside the field 
proper to CND,” but made no attempt to 
define what that field was. 


In the afternoon debate, a Westminster 
amendment, that elected officers “ should 
not hold office for more than two years,” 
which would have prevented Canon Collins 
from standing for the Chairmanship, was 
defeated, However, three other West- 
minster amendments did win through 
which excluded elected representatives of 
the Labour Advisory Committee, gave the 
campaign three vice-chairmen instead of 
one; required the National Council to meet 
every two months, and not always in 
London. 

The debate on what should happen at 
Easter, 1964, was most inconclusive, except 
for a widespread feeling that whatever 
demonstrations took place should join into 
one large one for at least one of the four 
days, and that this should be in the London 
area. Suggestions included a “ perimeter of 
destruction”? march and a charter. 

On Sunday, October 20, the quality of 
debate improved a little, but was still 
depressingly poor with a few notable excep- 
tions. Eleven debates were crammed into 
seven hours which allowed for very little 
expression of opinion from the floor in any 
of them. 

The first section packed into 40 minutes 
several different resolutions about foreign 
policy, and one was passed urging the gov- 
ernment to attempt to remove strontium-90 
from milk, A resolution, moved by 
Chichester, was carried which included one 
clause specifically concerned with a policy 
of “positive neutralism.” No attempt was 


THE STRUCTURE OF CND 


Chairman 
Three Vice-Chairmen 
Treasurer 


National Executive (maximum size 
20 - consisting of: Chairman, three 
Vice-Chairmen, Treasurer, three co- 
opted members, and twelve members 
elected by the National Council) 


National Council (one representative 
from each of CND’s 14 regions and 
ten members elected by annual con- 
ference). 


ELECTION RESULTS 


Chairman: Canon Collins: 117 
(Michael Mitchel Howard: 64) 


Treasurer: John Dennithorne (elected 
unopposed) 
Vice-Chairmen (three): 
Professor Ritchie Calder: 117 
Stuart Hall: 108 
Michael Mitchel Howard: 98 


Council (ten members elected by 
annual conference) 
George Clark: 127 
John Horner: 117 
Sidney Silverman: 115 
James Cameron: 99 
Olive Gibbs: 92 
Mervyn Jones: 89 
Professor J. D, Bernal: 83 
Kingsley Martin: 74 
Canon Stanley Evans: 63 
K. W. Wedderburn (voted in 
after tie.) 


made to differentiate this from the concepts 
of “non-alignment ” or of “ independence.” 
An amendment to this composite from Pad- 
dington CND asked that 


“certain UK military bases overseas 
which mar the potential for a British 
neutral role among the non-nuclear 
countries should be withdrawn.” 


Objection from the platform to the word 
“ certain’? caused the amendment to be 
remitted to the National Council. 
The next debate concerning Steps Towards 
Peace showed clearly the feeling of confer- 
ence, if not perhaps of the campaign, The 
Witney resolution, poorly worded and 
spoken to, called on conference to repu- 
diate Step One: “A British initiative lead- 
ing towards the withdrawal of all nuclear 
weapons in this first stage outside the US 
and USSR.” It declared that: 
“it is essential that we support solely 
unilateralist movements in each and every 
country.” 
This resolution was defeated in favour of 
a resolution which echoed the Steps 
Towards Peace document, and asked that 
the’ executive continue to issue interim 
policy statements cn particular issues be- 
tween conferences, Speakers to the Witney 
resolution had not specifically objected to 
this latter request, but had deplored the 
Jack of consultation with groups before 
Steps was issued in the name of the 
campaign. 
In the “world issues” debate, conference 
supported emphasis on the UN. China’s 
admission to it, an exchange of views with 
the Chinese Peace Committee, and the 
World Trade and Development conference 
called by the UN for March, 1964. Con- 
ference moved an amended version of the 
Oxford University resolution: 
““CND states that it will regard itself in 
future as part of a wider international 
movement, and that it intends to build 
(up) the International Confederation for 
Disarmament and Peace.” 
Rip Bulkeley, in moving it, complained 
that the International Confederation was 
intended to be a specifically non-aligned 
movement, and yet several organisations 
which did not share this stand had recently 
been allowed to associate themselves with 
It. 


The debate on unilateralism revealed a 
sharp split in the conference both on floor 
and platform. The Crewe resolution re- 
affirmed the basic principle that: 


“this Campaign calls on all nations to 
unilaterally renounce nuclear 
weapons.” 


It was amended out of existence by Dar- 


lington, who asked the campaign to 
recognise: 
“that nuclear disarmament between 


USSR and USA is unlikely except by 

multilateral agreement.” 
A short debate on non-violent resistance 
ended, sensibly enough, in the decision not 
to write non-violent resistance as an alter- 
native defence into CND policy before 
examining the concept thoroughly. To this 
end it was recommended that a specialist 
committee should be set up for further 
study of this problem. In one of the few 
perceptive speeches of the day, Robert 
Shaw from Wellingborough pointed out 
that CND's argument concerning escalation 
to a full-scale nuclear war could equally 
well be applied to a Britain depending on 
conventional armaments for her defence. 


The “co-operation with other organisa- 
tions * debate resulted in an insistence on 
the “separate identities ” of other organisa- 
tions such as the Committee of 100, while 
calling for “better liaison” with them. 
Peter Worsley of Hull made the best speech 
of the day when moving his group’s reso- 
Jution emphasising the wish to see: 

“a special relationship established with 

international bodies representing the aims 

of CND which are clearly independent of 

the nuclear policies of the nuclear 

powers.” 
A resolution congratulating the Campaign 
Caravan and Workshops was overwhelm- 
ingly passed, with special emphasis laid 
both from the floor and the platform on 
the recommendation that the basis of such 
work must be: 

“the full participation of members of 

local CND groups in the planning and 

execution of projects in their areas.” 
Despite the wish of the platform that a 
composite concerning Spies for Peace 
should be remitted, it was endorsed by 
conference. It said that: 

“CND should unreservedly endorse the 
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The Campaign for Nuclear Disarma- 
ment’s annual conference in progress 
last Sunday at Finsbury Town Hall, 
London. On the platform, Ieft to 


right: Michael Hennings, Michael 
Mitchel Howard, Donald Pennington, 
John Cox, Olive Gibbs, Canon Collins, 
and Bill Wedderburn (photo: John 
Hopkins). 


disclosures of the Spies for Peace docu- 
ment. . National Executive (should) 
publish a statement aligning itself with 
the motives of the Spies for Peace. ,,. 
Conference demands the abolition of the 
Official Secrets Act.” 
A basic confusion in conference’s attitude 
was revealed when, after the passing of 
this resolution and the endorsement of one 
approving of Tell Britain, the Didsbury 
resolution was passed which focused on: 
“|. legal democratic campaigning 
directed solely to the elimination of 
nuclear weapons. It opposes the idea of 
extending the scope of CND to cover (a) 
organisations with similar objectives but 
employing different methods, (b) organ- 
isations with wider objectives. . .” 
Perhaps the most telling weakness in the 
campaign was underlined by the remission 
of the only debated resolution, admittedly 
poorly worded, which sought to relate 
nuclear disarmament to problems like ‘ un- 
employment, education, housing, civil liber- 
ties, apartheid. . .” Similarly, in a hurried 
debate on campaigning in industry, vague 
resolutions were passed and most uncon- 
vincing assurances were given that CND 
would mount an effective industrial cam- 
paign. The industrial working class does 
not seem likely to receive much more 
attention from the peace movement than 
the minute proportion allocated in the last 
six years, 
The General Election debate resulted in a 
composite being passed which required 
that: 
“a General Election strategy should be 
central to campaign activity in the 
coming months.” 
Resolutions concerning independent uni- 
lateralist candidates were either remitted or 
rejected, 
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Adam Roberts 


The Morocco - Algeria conflict 


A confused border situation between 
Morocco and Algeria resulted last week in 
military clashes. Fighting first broke out 
on Algeria’s western frontier on October 
4, and some ten soldiers were killed. Then 
on Monday, October 14, there was a 
desert battle, and an official Algerian 
government communiqué said: 
“Jn the night of October 13-14 units of 
the Royal Moroccan Army crossed the 
Algerian Moroccan frontier and attacked 
the Algerian post of Hassi-Beidi and Tin- 
joud, 30 kilometers inside Algerian terri- 
tory. Units of the Algerian National 
People’s Army are on the spot despite 
the intervention in the afternoon of 
October 14 of planes and tanks of the 
Moroccan army.” 
The Moroccan government has long held 
claim to parts of the Western Sahara at 
present in Algeria. The disputed part of 
the frontier between Algeria and Morocco 
tuns through desert country and is goy- 
erned only by custom. Few maps agree on 
its exact configuration, Morocco’s claim 
is based partly on the ancient boundaries 
of the Cherifian kingdoms of North 
Africa; in addition, Morocco’s claim to 
sovereignty over her southern neighbour, 
Mauritania, from which she is at present 
separated by a strip of Algerian territory, 
is no doubt considered of importance; so 
also is the recent discovery of iron ore 
deposits at Tindouf in the extreme 
western part of Algeria. 


The New York Times said on October 15: 
“Before 1962 the French always con- 
tended Algeria was an integral part of 
France, whereas Morocco, until inde- 
pendence in 1956, was a protectorate. In 
the early part of the twentieth century 
French administrators of Algeria re- 
peatedly extended the administrative 
border between the two countries 
(Algeria and Morocco) westward. 

“Now independent Algeria claims these 
territories, but Morocco refuses to con- 
cede the claim.” 

On October 14 the Moroccan government 

confirmed that fighting was going on. On 

the same day the Algerian government 
sought the mediation of the Addis Ababa 

Organisation of African Unity, and sent 

representatives to negotiate with the 

Moroccan King Hassan II. 

In the following days various people, in- 

cluding the Emperor Haile Selassie, Presi- 

dent Bourguiba, the Secretary-General of 
the Arab League, and the Libyan govern- 
ment offered their services as mediators. 


On October 15 the Algerian President, 
Ahmed Ben Bella, ordered a general mobi- 
lisation of the Algerian Liberation Army. 
Some observers, said the New York Times, 
judged that the mobilisation order was of 
more psychological than military value, as 
the fighting was confined to extremely re- 
mote desert regions. The Sunday Times on 
October’ 20 suggested that the Algerian 


army’s main problem was equipment, not 
men. A _ seport from David Willey in 
Algiers said: 
“ Hassi Beida is 1,000 miles from Algiers 
and the logistics problems the situation 
presents to the Algerian Army command 
appear almost insuperable. They have no 
field kitchens, hospitals or heavy armour. 
. . . Algerian soldiers are often without 
blankets. . . . There are few waterholes 
and the Algerians spend much of their 
time drawing rations at night from the 
single large water tanker they have in 
the battle area.” 
No eyewitness reports of the fighting have 
been available at the time of writing, and 
the Algerian government, according to the 
Sunday Times report, appeared to be only 
allowing representatives of the government- 
controlled papers to the area of the battle. 
The Times had said on October 16 in a 
report from Algiers that “ observers here 
believe that the fighting is being deliber- 
ately exaggerated by both sides to distract 
attention from internal troubles.” These 
troubles include, on the Algerian side, the 
problem of the Berber rebels in Kabylie, 
and on the Moroccan side, general unrest 
against a rather reactionary regime. The 
Moroccan government has kept 13 members 
of the Socialist opposition, 30 of its student 
Jeaders, and the entire staff of its daily 
newspaper in jail without trial since July. 
Political animosity between Algeria and 
Morocco has been strengthened by the 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Fantasy bishops, real film 


Last week I saw this very striking film, The 
Balcony. On the whole, I think films 
should be seen and not written about, but 
in this case I’m going to break my own 
rule. This film is too good to keep quiet 
about. 


It is set in a brothel, in a revolution, in 
an unknown city, The introduction to the 
film is composed of newsreels which show 
very violent riots in a lot of different parts 
of the world. This is one of the most 
exciting things I’ve ever seen in a cinema 
or anywhere else, but also one of the most 
frightening; and what is most extraordinary 
is the feeling that this is what is going on 
just outside the door of the brothel. This 
feeling stays with you all the way through 
the film. 


The brothel caters for people who fancy 
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themselves in positions of power, as 
bishops, generals, judges, and so on. The 
first part of the film, in which these sexual 
fantasies are played out, is very funny and 
often extremely moving. It is also highly 
subversive, because you can’t help thinking 
of real bishops and generals in the same 
terms. The film is pointing out the element 
of fetishism which lurks in institutions of 
power (they all have this obsession with 
uniforms, for a start); and once you start 
thinking of institutions in these terms it’s 
impossible to be so much in awe of them. 
I think this is a good thing. 
In the second part of the film the fantasy 
people get mixed up with the revolution. 
At first they find it a strain having to act 
their parts in earnest outside the protective 
limits of their fantasies; but when they find 
they can get away with it, they try to 
assume real power, which turns out to be 
a kind of fantasy too. The argument gets 
a bit complex here and a bit heavy-handed, 
but there is at least one brilliant political 
joke. 
Above all, The Balcony is absorbing. You 
can’t be bored by it; it makes you think; 
you don’t forget it as soon as you get out 
into the street. Although it deals with 
people’s obsessions and fantasies, it doesn’t 
form part of the usual film fantasy- 
romantic world. The things on the screen 
have a real bearing on things at least some 
people wonder and worry about. 
I can only urge you to go and see this 
film, if you possibly oan. For some odd 
reason, the British Board of Film Censors 
have seen fit to withhold it a certificate, 
but the L.C.C, has given it one for London 
showing. It is on at the Academy Cinema 
in Oxford Street at roughly two-hourly 
intervals. If you want to see it outside 
London, you'll have to agitate for it, In- 
formation gladly supplied, and news of 
successful or unsuccessful campaigns 
welcome. 

* * * 
When Everest was climbed in 1953, about 
al! that Peace News managed to say about 
it was that Edmund Hillary’s brother was 
a pacifist. A correspondent from New 


Zealand wrote that ‘‘ Edmund’s brother Rex 
was a conscientious objector during the 


war and spent three years behind the 
barbed wire of New Zealand’s detention 
camps.” Well, now we can say the same 
about Lord Home. His playwright brother, 
William Douglas Home, had what last Sun- 
day’s Observer called “marked pacifist 
tendencies.” All the same, he joined the 
Army during the war and was serving with 
a flame-throwing regiment when it found 
itself before Le Havre. He was reluctant 
to see the town attacked, because he be- 
lieved that there were many civilians there, 
and that the German commander was likely 
to surrender anyway. When it seemed im- 
probable that his point of view would pre- 
vail, he took matters into his own hands. 
He tied a pair of white army-issue pants to 
the aerial of his jeep and set out to per- 
suade the Germans to capitulate. But he 
was stopped on the way, and after a court- 
martial went to Wormwood Scrubs, 
* . * 


E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, the two 
peace marchers from India who are now in 
London, seem to have a marvellous way of 
doing things. They have now been in 
England just over a month, and have 
charmed their way into all sorts of impro- 
bable places. There was a long article on 
them in the Guardian, They have done 
programmes in no fewer than five languages 
for the BBC Overseas Service. And now 
they are to appear on ATV next Sunday 
at 7 p.m. in About Religion, E. P, Menon 
seemed slightly amused that his project 
should appear in a programme of that 
title. 


At much the same time as Bertrand Russell 
launched his Atlantic Peace Foundation, 
Menon and Kumar started their own 
Atlantic fund to help them across the ocean 
of that name. Their US visas have now 
come through from the American Embassy 
in Delhi, so they plan to leave in the not- 
too-distant future. Help with the fund will 
still be welcomed, and contributions may 
be sent to them c/o Peace News. 
* * * 


It's time for John Ball's joke again. It 
seems that Lord Home has called some 
miners by their Christian names. Did they 
call him by his ? 


Save ‘Contact’ 


“Your immediate contribution can 
save Contact. If you withhold it, 
Contact will come to an end.” This 
is the concluding sentence of a 
desperate appeal issued last weekend 
by the publishers of Contact, South 
Africa’s non-racial fortnightly. The 
paper, founded in 1958, “has con- 
sistently put the case for ending 
apartheid in Africa by non-violent, 
radical means.” 


editor of Contact, 
states: “Unless Contact is able to 
raise £1,000 by the end of November 
1963, and to secure promises bringing 
in a subsidy of £400 a month for at 
least a year after that, it must cease 
publication, If Contact ceases pub- 
lication, South Africa will lose its 
last uncompromisingly anti-apartheid 
paper.” He adds that it will be 
virtually impossible to start a new 
paper, owing to South Africa’s strin- 
gent press laws. Money should be 
sent to Granite Publications (Pty) 
Lid, P.O. Box 1979, Cape Town, 
South Africa. 


Harold Head, 


new Algerian charge that King Hassan 
of Morpcco’s father was in some way 
privy to Ben Bella’s capture by the French 
in 1956, 


While fighting continued last week, direct 
negotiations between the Algerian and 
Moroccan governments broke down on 
October 17 over the refusal of the Algerian 
delegates to accept the Moroccan demand 
for formal Algerian commitment to nego- 
tiate a frontier settlement. The Algerians 
refused to enter into negotiations about the 
frontier on the ground that the Moroccans 
have no intention of drawing the straight 
line between Figuig and Tindouf which the 
Algerians want. Moroccan claims extend 
some 300 miles behind this line. 

On October 19 the Algerian army, which 
appeared to be defeated in South-East 
Morocco, began hostilities in the North- 
East by attacking the border village of Ich, 
which is south of Figuig. On the same day 
an Egyptian destroyer, the Aswan, was re- 
ported to be sailing for Oman to help the 
Algerians. Most of Africa appeared to 
support the Algerians in the dispute, and 
the Moroccan Socialist party has opposed 
jts own government. 

The Times on October 21 reported that at 
a press conference on October 19 the 
Algerian foreign minister “evaded one 
question about reports that the Algerian 
provisional government in exile had 
promised Morocco talks on adjustment of 
common frontiers after Algeria gained 
her independence, ‘I shall not answer 
juridical questions,’ he said.” 

Early this week the situation on the Alge- 
rian-Moroccan border was reported to be 
calm, though troops were amassed on both 
sides and no direct negotiations were taking 
place. 


SHORTER 
SHRIFT 


Warming: don’t be surprised if you find 
our telephone manner to be a little abrupt 
in future. We've just gone on to the STD 
system, which means, roughly speaking, pay 
as you talk. Six minutes for twopence, 
twelve after six o’clock. 

True, some calls will be cheaper, but with 
a phone bill of about £400 a year, you 
can’t be too careful. So from now on we'll 
be keeping it short, 
Starting from now. 
money. 


Briefly, we still need 
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contributions this week £63 19 4 
we need £5000 by February 1964 
Please make cheques etc payable 
to Lady Clare Annesley Treasurer 
Peace News 5 Celedonian Road 
London N1 
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Tom Mboya 


Tom Mboya’s two thousand years 


Freedom and After, by Tom Mboya. 
(André Deutsch, 8s 6d.) 


The other day, as I listened to Tom Mboya 
addressing the annual general meeting of 
the Africa Bureau, I found myself won- 
dering why we so often fool ourselves with 
man-made concepts of time and history. 
Mboya’s father and mother were illiterate 
peasants with their roots in a way of life 
dating back thousands of years, and here 
was their son, after barely a decade of 
adult life, presenting a masterly survey of 
modern African problems in a_ foreign 
language. Not merely that, his mind has 
assimilated a vast range of world trade 
union experience and economic knowledge. 
The Kenya settlers who used to forecast 
African maturity in a couple of hundred 
years not only under-estimated Africans but 
over-valued their own ancestors. A child 
that takes ten years to learn how to write 
is not thought to be clever, and perhaps 
our two thousand years of civilisation are 
more worthy of apology than conceit. In 
terms of mental evolution we too are barely 
ten years removed from the iron age, 

At the age of 33 Tom Mboya is Minister 
of Justice and Constitutional Affairs in the 
Kenya government, and in lieu of a long 
life of experience he has written a political 
autobiography which looks forward with 
even more interest than it looks back. 
Members of the Luo tribe, Mboya’s family 
had their home on a small island in Lake 


Victoria, but went inland in search of work. 
At the age of twelve Tom Mboya, then at 
a Roman Catholic mission school, put his 
name down for entry to a seminary but 
later withdrew it. Experience in South 
Africa suggests that political repression can 
lead to increased religious activity, which 
tempts one to speculate whether a harsher 
colonial regime in Kenya might not have 
made Mboya a Bishop rather than a Min- 
ister of Justice. However, he now views 
this political lapse with amusement, and 
feels that the Church should “ preoccupy 
itself entirely with religious matters.” 


Having left school for lack of money, with- 
out having taken school certificate, Tom 
Mboya became a sanitary inspector in 
Nairobi. While on his rounds of smart 
European homes he acquired first-hand 
experience of racialism. He recounts how 
one day, when he was working alone in his 
office, a white woman entered and, after 
looking around, asked him, “Is there any- 
body here ?”” When he asked if there was 
something wrong with her eyesight she left 
in a rage. It is difficult now to recall those 
few years before the Mau Mau Emergency. 
when Kenya society was tense with sus- 
picion and blind prejudice, but it was then 
that Mboya took to politics. He did so 
within a short time of Jomo Kenvatta's 
arrest, and as a direct challenge to what he 
considered unjust colonial policies. 


In its own bumbling, contradictory way 


British colonial policy took with one hand 
and gave with the other. Having narrowly 
escaped detention on suspicion of collabo- 
rating with Mau Mau, Tom Mboya tells 
how he made use of Moral Rearmament to 
reach England in 1954. He then spent a 
year at Ruskin College, Oxford, which 
played a “major part” in allowing time 
for research and reflection. Even_at that 
early stage in his career I can testify to his 
fluent English and determined manner, On 
his return to Kenya he set about building 
up trade unionism, and did so with an 
efficiency and skill which wrung praise even 
from the lips of the employers. Soon after 
this came the invitation to be chairman of 
the Accra Conference of 1958, when he 
warned the West, ‘Your time is past, 
Africa must be free, scram from Africa.” 


Visits to many countries confirmed his 
growing self-confidence, and before the age 
of thirty he had come to dominate African 
politics in Kenya, although he knew that 
this could only last until Jomo Kenyatta 
was released from prison, Kenya politics 
is riddled with rumours, and Mboya’s ambi- 
tions are related by all and sundry to a 
multitude of schemings and plottings. But 
two hard facts remain: whatever his per- 
sonal desires, Mboya knows that tribalism 
is the biggest obstacle to modern nation- 
hood: and second, whenever his opponents 
have challenged him at a general election, 
they have been heavily defeated. 


Dan Ford 


A conservative view of Polaris protests 


Dan Ford is an American conservative 
who on June 22 watched the launching of 
two nuclear submarines at Groton, Connec- 
ticut, and also a small protest demonstra- 
tion organised by the New England Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action. His com- 
ments, which have been slightly shortened, 
appeared originally in The Greenleaf, a 
duplicated fortnightly published in Ray- 
trond, New Hampshire. 

June 22, 1963, was a proud day for the 
Navy, with nuclear submarines going down 
the ways in Groton, Connecticut (a twin 
launching); Newport News, Virginia and 
Vallejo, California. They represented a 
combined investment of something less than 
a billion dollars. My own feeling is that 
this is an awful lot of money, that a fleet 
of underwater missile platforms is a fright- 
ening way to keep the peace, but that both 
the expense and the risks are probably 
justified at this moment in history. 

I drove down to Groton, not to see the 
launchings, but to meet Robert Swann and 
his group from the New England Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action. They main- 
tain a continuing ‘“‘ Polaris Action” protest 
from their farm in nearby Voluntown - a 
pleasingly appropriate name. Their posi- 
tion, of course, is that neither the expense 
nor the risk of missile-carrying submarines 
can be justified by any conceivable national 
goal. One placard expressed their objection 
most poignantly: “ Polaris Missiles Targeted 
on Children,” About ten persons took part 
in the protest. They picketed one gate, near 
the Tecumseh’s launching site, and they 
merely passed out leaflets at the gate which 
provided access to the Flasher launching. 
(Tecumseh is a Polaris submarine which 
was to have been called the William Penn, 
but Quaker groups protested. Flasher is an 
attack submarine designed to prey on enemy 
vessels.) 

My first impression was negative - they 
seemed so forlorn amid all the bunting, the 
bustle, the party dresses and white Navy 
uniforms. But I liked the dignity and the 


silent persistence which they brought to the 
difficult job of leafleting - which is harder 
than most people realise. I was amused by 
the thought that, of all the spectators, it 
was the military men who were best able to 
appreciate the pacifists’ discipline. 


These qualities - the dignity and the silence 
- became most apparent when a group of 
counter-pickets showed up. They repre- 
sented the Citizens Anti-Communist Com- 
mittee of Connecticut. In appearance there 
was little difference between the two groups 
- perhaps the pickets seemed a bit more 
intelligent, the counter-pickets a bit more 
prosperous. But in attitude they were 
worlds apart. I am deeply conservative, 
and it has always pained me to see con- 
servatism equated with reaction as if, were 
there no liberals, conservatives would 
promptly cease to exist. Yet it was that 
brand of right-wing thinking that was re- 
presented in Groton. They wouldn’t have 
been there if Swann and his friends were 
not. Their leaflets were totally unoriginal, 
consisting of reprints from a House Un- 
American Activities Committee report 
which did not even mention CNVA. These 
they pushed with the slogan, “Against the 
Commie pacifists ! “ They were belligerent. 
even to the spectators, and I think that the 
strongest thing the pacifists had going for 
them that day was the Citizens Anti-Com- 
munist Committee, 

Things quietened down when the launchings 
were in progress, and I took the oppor- 
tunity to talk to Swann. He is an im- 
mensely appealing man, stocky, grey hair 
cropped close, a face like a professional 
football player. He has a trick of lowering 
his head when he speaks, so that he looks 
up at his auditor past the crags of his eye- 
brows. His voice is quiet, but resonant and 
well-modulated. JI think he would be a 
political force if his views were less 
extreme, 

Swann admitted that “very few” people 
changed their minds about military pre- 
paredness as a result of the Polaris Action 


protests. His goal seems less to win con- 
verts than to gain tolerance, to persuade 
people not to equate pacifism with subver- 
sion. to start them thinking about alternative 
roads to peace, 


If this is the case, I think that CNVA does 
itself a disservice by linking its programme 
so closely with the idea of a rapprochement 
with Castro’s Cuba, Not only politics but 
every human activity is the art of the 
possible. You don’t win acceptance for a 
new approach by linking it to the un- 
popular (Castro), but to the popular (Mar- 
tin Luther King, for example). But perhaps 
this pragmatic view does violence to the 
concept of non-violence. 
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Brought up in one of the toughest political 
arenas of the world, it is hardly surprising 
that Mboya’s present ideas reflect this 
struggle. ‘Growl now, smile later” is his 
own description of an attitude which has 
so far paid good dividends. He is a strong 
admirer af Macleod’s politica] skill in hand- 
ling difficult conferences. 


What lies beneath the somewhat conven- 
tional faith in “ African socialism,” positive 
neutrality, pan-Africanism, and all the other 
concepts by which African politicians in- 
stinctively differentiate themselves from non- 
African politics ? The answer is an idealism 
which is no better or worse than that of 
our own leaders. Non-violence? Yes, but 
not if the opposition uses force. Freedom ? 
Yes, but firm guidance is essential. For 
Mboya, as for nearly all leaders in the new 
countries, life is primarily “the nation,” 
and what serves the nation is right. In 
Africa today this is understandable, but it 
is also a little tedious to jaded Westerners 
who are trying to move beyond national to 
personal and universal morality. Now that 
the guilt of colonialism is wearing off, we 
in Britain may soon lose interest in Africa 
if it merely repeats half-truths which we 
are painfully learning to improve on. 


But whatever the fate of Tom Mboya’s 
ideas, or his nation; I am grateful to have 
known him. He is not merely an expert 
polician but a fascinating man. It is not 
everybody who spans two thousand years 
with charm and grace, returning from a 
meeting with President Kennedy to be car- 
ried shoulder-high by delirious supporters 
and speaking to each with ease and sin- 
cerity, But as I said at the beginning, time 
is a fickle commodity, and the real gap 
between the island in Lake Victoria and 
Lancaster House in London is scarcely ten 
years. 
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Anne Vogel 


Women need more than sex and security 


The Feminine Mystique, by Betty Friedan. 
(Gollancz, 25s.) 


“Tt is perhaps a step in the right 
direction when a woman protests 
nuclear testing under the banner of 
“Women Strike for Peace.’ But why 
does the professional illustrator who 
heads the movement say she is ‘just 
a housewife,’ and her followers insist 
that, once the testing stops, they will 
stay happily at home with their chil- 
soe ?” The Feminine Mystique, p. 


“In America man is supreme: he puts 
the buck in the box for us to spend 

said one wife. Another drew 
applause by saying ‘ We have to adapt 
and the home is happier if the last 
word is with the husband.’” ‘“ Busi- 
ness Wives,” by Taya Zinkin, The 
Guardian, October 2, 1963. 


The number of American women taking 
higher degrees or embarking on_profes- 
sional careers in the last fifteen years has 
markedly decreased - girls go to wuniver- 
sities for prestige and to find husbands. 
Betty Friedan bases this conclusion on 
university statistics and surveys and inter- 
views with students, 


At Smith (her old college) a psychology 
professor told her: ‘‘ They’re bright enough. 
They have to be to get here at all now. 
But they won’t Jet themselves be interested. 
They seem to feel it will get in the way 
when they marry the young executive and 
raise all those children in the suburbs.” 
She thought he must be exaggerating; she 
picked up the college magazine in which 
the student editor described a government 
class in which fifteen of the twenty girls 
were knitting 
“with the stony faced concentration of 
Madame Defarge. The instructor, more 
in challenge than in seriousness, an- 
nounced that Western civilisation is 


coming to an end. The students turned 
to their notebooks and wrote ‘ Western 
civ - coming to an end’ without drop- 
ping a stitch.” 


Going through back numbers of women’s 
magazines she discovered a startling change 
had occurred after 1949 - up to then the 
heroines of the stories were career girls 
who took their jobs, as well as their boy 
friends. seriously; after 1949 the career girl 
was replaced by the young housewife; if 
career women figured at all they were evil, 
anti-life, and doomed to frustration. In 
Victorian times women had been divided 
into nice women without sex and wicked 
harlots; now the fission came between nice 
women including sex and evil individualists 
who betrayed their femininity in egotistic 
hankering for personal success. Nice 
women now have no ambition and no per- 
sonality apart from their husbands and 
American women are marrying younger 
and having larger families. According to 
the United Nations Demographic Yearbook 
for 1960, the United States is the only 
“advanced” nation in which more girls 
marry between fifteen and nineteen than at 
any other age; the rate of population in- 
crease between 1955 and 1959 was higher 
than that of India, Japan, Burma, Pakistan 
and the USSR. They are moulding them- 
selves to the mystique which declares that 
all normal women can find deep satisfac- 
tion and personal fulfilment only in the 
exclusive role of housewife, and that chil- 
dren need a full-time mother around in 
order to grow up healthy. 

But this is belied by reports of psychia- 
trists, marriage counsellors, child therapists 
and teachers; frustration and_ psychotic 
breakdowns among .housewives are increas- 
ing; in spite of labour-saving gadgets their 
work exhausts them; a feeling that life is 
pointless can have the edge taken off with 
tranquillisers - ‘suburban housewives are 
swallowing tranquillisers like cough drops.” 
Their husbands cannot satisfy them sex- 
ually, so they have affairs with other men 


but still feel empty, bored and miserable. 
There is growing alarm about the apathy, 
the lack of initiative, and even the softness 
and muscular deterioration of their 
children. 

Betty Friedan wondered what force had 
been able to block the energy of the move- 
ment for emancipation and equality which 
had been going on for several decades prior 
to World War II. She examined the records 
of the Institute for Motivational Research 
and read thousands of surveys and depth 
interviews, mostly with housewives. 


A survey carried out in 1945 on behalf of 
producers who, with the war ending, had 
now to find a market for civilian goods, 
warned them against the career woman 
who, as a bad buyer of things for the 
home, ought to be discouraged. Another 
survey in the mid-fifties noted with pleasure 
that the career woman was gone, replaced 
by the “less sophisticated, more feminine 
type,” who expressed her personality in 
home-making. 
Clients were told how to advertise their 
products so as to satisfy the secret psycho- 
logical needs of women revealed in the 
depth interviews, The home was to be 
shown as akin to an artist’s studio or a 
scientist's laboratory; home-making was 
made to seem more skilled and creative 
than any other job a woman could do, The 
head of the Motivation Research Institute 
told her: 
“In a free enterprise economy we have 
to develop the need for new products. 
And to do that we have to liberate 
women to desire these products. We 
help them to rediscover that home- 
making is more creative than to com- 
pete with men. . . The woman has to 
want to stay in the kitchen; we liberate 
her need to be creative in the kitchen.” 
The advertisers were backed up by pseudo- 
scientific theories by ‘“‘ Freudian” analysts, 
anthropologists (she blames Margaret 
Meade for her contribution on role adapta- 
tion in primitive societies) and sociologists 


who have discovered the theory of func- 
tionalism - ie., adaptation of the individual 
to his or her social function; women must 
be educated for the role of housewife with 
courses on home-making and child care, 
and not waste time on academic courses 
which might give them ideas and aspira- 
tions above their station. 


The “new psychology,” on the other hand 
(which appears to stem from Jung rather 
than from Freud), finds that humans have 
higher and more complex needs than those 
they share with other animals; these are 
concerned with expansion of the self in the 
intellectual, emotional and esthetic fields 
beyond the needs of physical survival and 
propagation. She quotes from Findings in 
a Case of Schizophrenic Depression, by 
Eugene Minkowski: 


“In this personal impetus there is an 
element of expansion; we go beyond the 
limits of our own ego and leave a per- 
sonal imprint on the world about us. . . 
Our entire individual evolution consists 
in trying to surpass that which has 
already been done.” 


Women, deluded by the mystique, are 
suffering a schizophrenic split between their 
simpler, but more fundamental, needs for 
sex, food and security and their more com- 
plex, specifically human, ones. They 
allowed this to happen, according to Betty 
Friedan, because it is easier to marry young 
and immolate themselves in the family than 
to go through the pain and hard work of 
self-development, 
“ Anxiety occurs at the point where some 
emerging potential or possibility faces the 
individual, some possibility of fulfilling 
his existence; but this very possibility in- 
volves the destroying of present security, 
which thereupon gives rise to the tend- 
ency to deny the new potentiality.” 
(Rollo May: Contributions of Existential 
Psychotherapy.) 
But these theories have not been applied to 
women, 
In Betty Friedan’s opinion, the key is 
education; women should be encouraged to 
take degree courses and enter professions; 
part-time study courses with grants for 
domestic help and day camps and créches 
for children should be made available. 
But she says nothing of those who do not 
want to take degrees or enter learned pro- 
fessions; a genuine solution would have to 
give most people a chance to do interesting 
work according to their ability, not only 
those with academic minds. The question 
arises whether this is possible at all in a 
centraJised industrial state, even for men. 
Production would have to be fundamentally 
teorganised in the interests of people as 
workers as well as consumers; the task of 
reviving genuine art and the sensible use of 
leisure would have to be tackled; the ques- 
tion of whether the smal! monogamous 
family is the best domestic arrangement: 
under modern conditions would have to be 
gone into. 
Betty Friedan’s diagnosis of the cause of 
the trouble is, to my mind, far too simple; 
even before 1949 women were not’ making 
the progress which might have been ex- 
pected once they were given equal educa- 
tional and professional opportunities with 
men; nor does she foresee any complica- 
tions which might arise from male opposi- 
tion. She mentions the work of Erich 
Fromm, but does not go into the relation- 
ship between the sado-masochistic person- 
ality structure of capitalist society and the 
need of men to have wives less able than 
themselves, 


Betty Friedan’s “step in the right 
direction.”” Dagmar Wilson, leader of 
Women Strike for Peace, is applauded 
by supporters at her defiant appear- 
ance last year before the Un-American 
Activities Committee. 


N. S. Khrushchev: ‘The Soviet Union is a state of the 
working people.’ The article below discusses a book 
by a Polish sociologist which challenges this claim 


Alasdair Maclntyre 


EASTERN EUROPE'’S 
HALL OF MIRRORS 


Pre-war Poland was intellectually distin- 
guished in at least two subjects which have 
always made Marxists uneasy - formal logic 
and sociology. During the Stalinist period 
Jogicians and sociologists needed consider- 
able tact and circumspection to continue 
their studies. But when Stalinism as a 
system broke down in 1956 both of these 
subjects acquired a new political signifi- 
cance: formal logic simply because it pro- 
vided one point of common discussion be- 
tween Western analytical philosophers and 
Eastern Marxists, sociology because it was 
sociology. 


Or rather because it was Polish sociology. 
In sociology all the themes of conflict be- 
tween East and West meet at the theoretical 
level: class, power, the state. And in 
Poland these conflicts were embodied after 
1956 in an actual society. For in Poland 
we find a governmental] and party apparatus 
like that of Russia, but also a market 
economy, even if a limited one. A bureau- 
cratic ruling class seesaws between Western 
manipulative techniques and Russian repres- 
sive ones in handling its working class. An 
official endorsement of Marxism is com- 
bined with a genuine measure of academic 
freedom. 


Western neutralist socialists all too easily 
imagine this land of uneasy and unstable 
compromises, to be their ideal state, (One 
of the marks of degenerated socialism is 
the pathetic search for ideal states - the 
commonest sequence of illusion and dis- 
illusionment is Russia, Yugoslavia, Poland, 
Cuba, Algeria.) By doing so, they miss the 
real lessons that we can learn from Polish 
experience at the point at which two 
different types of class society confront one 
another, the bureaucratising private capi- 
talism of the West and the bureaucratic 
state capitalism of the East. 


During the short period of maximum thaw 
in 1956-7 Professor Stanislaw »Ossowski 
published a work which he had been en- 
gaged on for several years before, without 


any hope of publication. The English 
translation, Class Structure in the Social 
Consciousness* - and Sheila Patterson's 
excellent translation deserves special men- 
tion - is in many ways a sociological event. 
The keynote is struck at the beginning 
when a quotation from Boleslaw Prus is set 
alongside one from Engels. Prus was a 
Comtian positivist of the 1880s in a period 
in which positivism provided the sociology 
of bourgeois liberalism in some very sur- 
prising places (not only Poland but also 
Mexico). He thus represents a tradition to 
which Marxism in Eastern Europe was 
always self-consciously opposed. But in 
fact Ossowski shows us Prus and Engels 
saying much the same things about socio- 
logical laws. So for the rest of the book 
Western, especially modern American, 
sociology and Marxism, especially Soviet 
Marxism, are displayed in a perspective in 
which surprising and unsuspected resem- 
blances appear, 


The first part of the book is concerned 
with rival conceptions of social structure 
and in particular with the contrast between 
a Marxist view of class and the Western 
sociologist’s views of stratification in terms 
of status. (What class you belong to is 
determined by how you get your money: 
what your status is is a matter of how you 
spend it - to put it very crudely indeed.) 
What Ossowski brings out is the way in 
which different schemes of social structure 
are neither mutually exclusive rivals about 
which we have to make either/or choices 
nor merely different tools for different jobs. 
It is in fact precisely at the points at which 
class and status meet that we get insight 
into the differences and resemblances be- 
tween different types of social order. 


Consider the way in which class and status 
interplay in the United States and in the 
Soviet Union. On this topic Ossowski 
moves both cautiously and boldly. He is 


*Routledge, 25s, 


careful to explain that he is referring to 
both societies in the years before 1954, and 
not to them as they are now, He often 
makes an explosive point by putting it into 
the mouth of someone else. ostensibly with 
the aim of enquiring how one could answer 
it. He will move towards a polemical con- 
clusion and suddenly leave his argument 
inconclusive. 


But all this tactical wariness only serves to 
emphasise how dangerous the ground is to 
which Ossowski is providing a guide. Part 
of his argument runs as follows. Some 
American sociologists insist that America is 
a classless society, thus detaching the con- 
cept of class from any economic hierarchy 
of income or ownership. In the eyes of 
Soviet Marxists not only is what these 
American sociologists say misleading, but it 
has the positive function of misleading 
American and other workers as to the 
nature of their society. But here Ossowski 
asks his Soviet Marxists to pause and con- 
sider a possible parallel to their argument 
with the Americans. 


Soviet society, in the eyes of its official 
apologists, has no class privileges or class 
antagonisms. In so far as there are still 
surviving class divisions they are described 
as those of ‘“ non-antagonistic ” classes. As 
Ossowski points out, the Soviet concept of 
class as applied to Soviet society is much 
closer to Adam Smith than it is to Marx. 
At the same time. not even official Soviet 
apologists pretend that Soviet society is 
egalitarian in respect of incomes and pro- 
perty. So here we have a claim, parallel to 
the American, about Soviet society that it 
can be both classless and inegalitarian. And 
just as Soviet Marxists treat this claim 
about America as an ideological fagade, so 
there are those who hold the view 
(Ossowski tactfully ascribes it to Russian 
emigré intellectuals) that this Soviet claim 
is an ideological facade. What is more, 
they de so by applying a Marxist analysis 
to the Soviet Union. (Ossowski, whose 
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footnotes are usually very careful, gives no 
references from which his Polish readers 
could learn where such an analysis has 
been developed more fully. Would-be Polish 
translators should note that the omitted 
references might have been to Stalinist 
Russia by Tony Cliff, and to the journals 
New International and _ International 
Socialism.) 

But do not the Soviet workers own the 
means of production in their country, 
whereas the American workers own only 
their labour and what it can earn? The 
whole point is that the Soviet concept of 
ownership is formal and legal, just as the 
American concept of freedom is formal and 
legal. The Soviet worker owns the Soviet 
factories in a sense of “owns” which re- 
sembles the sense of “free” in which a 
poor Negro in Harlem is the equal in free- 
dom of Nelson Rockefeller. Marx’s concept 
of ownership was quite different from this, 
just as his concept of freedom was quite 
different. As Ossowski says, Marx’s con- 
cepts “are rarely found suitable from the 
viewpoint of the ruling or privileged groups 
for the analysis of their own society.” 

The last part of Ossowski’s book is devoted 
to discussing the relations between theories 
about class structure and class structure 
itself. Such theories never can be purely 
neutral and objective academic studies; for 
to reveal class structure is in fact to reveal 
class power. Ossowski’s own book is a 
splendid example of what he discusses. His 
careful study of Soviet and Western theoris- 
ing provides precisely the mirror in which 
East Europeans can see the frontier on 
which they live - not entirely, of course, 
without distortion. Professor Ossowski 
could not say so, but what his book reveals 
is that “ Neither Washington nor Moscow ” 
is a relevant slogan not only for the politics 
ef socialism and peace, but also for the 
academic study of sociology. 

Alasdair MacIntyre is a fellow of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford, and a member of the 
editorial board of International Socialism, 
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South Africa: Gene Sharp replies to his critics 


HOW DO YOU GET RID 
OF OPPRESSION? 


In a series of articles in Peace News (June 21, June 28 and July 5) Gene 
Sharp argued that non-violent resistance to apartheid in South Africa was 


both desirable and practicable. 


In an article on July 19 Michael Freeman 


criticised this view on the ground that Gene Sharp’s analysis, though Icgically 
impressive, ignored the human factor in the South African situation. Gene 
Sharp, he said, had failed to consider “the people who actually live with this 
problem.” He suggested that the most hopeful approach was to organise an 


international boycott of South Africa. 


A further article on South Africa 


appeared in Peace News on August 30. In this article R. Wann Rawles urged 


that a non-violent freedom march should go into South Africa. 


Sharp replies. 


In their comments on my articles on re- 
sistance in South Africa, Michael Freeman 
and R. Wann Rawles made two specific 
proposals: greater international action and 
a march. As Freeman indicates, we differ 
largely in the degree of emphasis on the 
proportionate roles of international action 
and internal action within South Africa, 
though no one can determine in advance 
their respective actual contributions. 


Naturally, the major role of people outside 
South Africa must be in advocating and 
participating in such international action, 
for which I listed seven specific proposals. 
International action and internal action are, 
however, interdependent, and, as I indi- 
cated, certain types of action in South 
Africa are more likely to stimulate inter- 
national assistance than are other types of 
action or inaction. 

Rawles’ proposal for a “freedom march” 
(earlier proposed by Michael Scott) into 
South Africa merits serious consideration. 
Yet in Rawles’ article this is disturbingly 
divorced from consideration of other 
aspects of action. Such a march would 
have only a symbolic effect unless it were 
accompanied by significant action within 
South Africa. A march cannot, therefore, 
be a substitute for serious thought about 
the very difficult problems of such: a 
struggle. 

Both Freeman and Rawles object to my 
argument that if people in a given situa- 
tion are unable to fulfil the requirements 
for success by non-violent action, the fault 
lies in the actionists, not the technique. 
There is a valid point underlying their 


Here Gene 


objections, but the way they have formu- 
lated them is inadequate. 


The theory that the inability of particular 
people in a particular situation to fulfil the 
requirements of a technique in order to 
achieve some end thereby invalidates the 
technique itself is most extraordinary. It is 
a view which, if applied to other situations 
and techniques, is quickly seen to be 
questionable. 


Freeman says, “If non-violence cannot be 
carried out by people with at least an 
average amount of cowardice, selfishness 
and apathy, then there is something funda- 
mentally wrong with non-violence.” 


At first glance this may be an appealing 
view. We naturally like easy solutions to 
difficult problems, and few relish the re- 
pression often experienced by non-violent 
actionists. Yet our desire for easy solutions 
to difficult problems irrespective of their 
long-term consequences may itself be part 
of our problem. 


J do not know what ‘an average amount 
of cowardice, selfishness and apathy” is, 
but if it is the very considerable degree of 
these which is so common in Europe and 
America, then Freeman is pronouncing on 
the basis of a most dangerous illusion. 
These are the very qualities which contri- 
bute in so insidious a way to the erosion 
of liberty, to the success of despotism, and 
to the growing impotence of individuals. 


Of course, non-violent action will not suc- 
ceed on the basis of cowardice, selfishness 
and apathy. Nor can there be any real 


THE WRITER INSIDE 


George Melly 


Puckoon, by Spike Milligan. (Blond, 18s.) 


Here’s a literary curiosity, A short novel 
set in a mental Ireland, full of compulsive 
jokes and banana skins that jump off the 
pavement and bury their teeth in your leg. 
Actually, if I have a regret, it is that Mr. 
Milligan has chosen Ireland as his back- 
drop. That country so prides itself on its 
eccentricity, don’t yer know, that there are 
times when it threatens to bog down his 
invention. When this happens Mr. Milli- 
gan jams his foot on the accelerator, the 
back wheels spin round, and eventually the 
novel jerks forward again on to the rough 
track, but there are moments when one 
wonders if it won’t sink up to the axles and 
have to be abandoned. 


I’m not too sure about Miligan’s own 
interventions. There is a character in the 
book called..“‘ The Milligan who is fre- 
quently complaining about the thin white 
legs the author has saddled him with and 
asking for something better. Milligan 
(Spike) promises but does nothing about 
it. Occasionally, too, he makes some of 
his characters, usually British and military, 
hop about on one leg or do backward 
somersaults. Is there a power drive there ? 
Would Milligan like to be Prime Minister ? 
Freud said to Dali: “It’s not your uncon- 
scious that interests me, Mr. Dali, it’s your 
conscious.” I find the same in this book. 
It’s the straight bits which show that Milli- 
gan is a-real writer. It’s the acid little 
observations that strike home. 


THE GOON 


the pockets of his dark green 
jacket were congealed with blood, fur and 
feathers. When he wasn’t poaching he 
was writing bits of poetry, but he lived 
by the trap. There was nothing like it. 
To sit on the banks of the Puckoon eat- 
ing a whole fresh salmon when the nobs 
in London were paying ten shillings a 
slice for it. To walk on a silver cold 
moonlight night, in ankle-deep mist swirl- 
ing in from the Atlantic; the repetitive 
crunch of boots on hard frost, hearing a 
barn owl shriek from the soot black line 
of the venal trees, and the best of all the 
barking of a dog fox across the winter- 
tight countryside.” 


And, 
“In the twenty-five years since World 
War I that had all changed. Gradually 
the adulation for the Crown grew less 
and less . Queen Victoria had gone to 
her grave with the streets choked with 
mourning citizens; it was a very thin 
funeral crowd that watched King George 
VI to his rest; it followed that the 
funeral of our present Queen was going 
to be downright embarrassing.” 

These passages and others like them are, 

for me at any rate, worth pages of throw- 

ing Irish stew about and Chinese Irish 

policemen. 

Mr. Milligan says that this is to be his 

“first and last novel.” It’s up to him, but 

I hope he changes his mind. Inside this 


goon there is a writer struggling to stay in. 


freedom on that basis no matter what the 
formal structura] arrangements of govern- 
ment or the technique of action used. Non- 
violent actionists by no means need to be 
saints or super-humans, But they do need 
a certain amount of courage, of willingness 
to serve others, and of concern about the 
social and political evils around them. 


Even more importantly, it is often - though 
not always - the case, that as people begin 
to act, these qualities grow in themselves. 
Further, theic example often helps others 
to gain these qualities. This, along with 
other results of non-violent action, helps to 
improve that society’s capacity for freedom. 
No, the incompatibility of cowardice, sel- 
fishness and apathy with non-violent action 
is not an indication that something is 
“fundamentally wrong” with the  tech- 


nique, It is one of its strengths and an 
indication of its close relationship with 
freedom. 


A second question arises, however, from 
Freeman’s criticism. This one has no 
simple answer, If a sufficient degree of the 
necessary qualities for the success of non- 
violent action is not present at a given 
time, what does one do? The quick 
answer is that one resorts to violence - an 
answer that is often given without exam- 
ination of the requirements and_ possible 
consequences of such a course. 


Another possible answer is to increase 
people’s capacity to apply non-violent 
struggle and to be self-reliant in establish- 
ing and preserving their freedom. Some 
regard this as impossible, but, as Freeman 
says, in the Deep South we have seen a 
very rapid transformation of ‘fa cowed and 
submissive people” into “a militant, non- 
violent revolutionary movement.” In other 
cases, the transformation has come more 
quickly or more slowly, but it has some- 
times come - often to the amazement of 
the professional revolutionaries. 


The third of five major factors needing 
careful consideration in working out a 
possible strategy for the future struggle in 
South Africa listed in my July S article 
was “How to reduce or remove present 
weaknesses among the non-whites which 
would increase their ability to cast off 
oppression,” and there were three sub- 
questions, Instead of being unaware of the 
problem, I have simply- not presumed to 
know all the answers, 


Among the factors which could help 
strengthen the capacity of people to resist 
are: awareness of what others have done 
elsewhere in difficult situations; the example 
of some people among themselves resisting 
the tyranny - which may inspire others and 
be contagious; an imaginative accepted 
leadership to spark the situation; a new 
idea (or a new insight into an old idea) 
which may suddenly give people a new 
confidence, especially if it relates some- 
thing they can do to the solution of the 
problem; unplanned actions, breaking the 
spell of conformity and moving others to 
action also; participation in non-violent 
action on a small scale: this may itself 
contribute to increased confidence in one’s 
capacity to change the situation, especially 
if limited objectives can be won. 


We do not have all the knowledge we 
should have on this question, and one 
reason we don’t is that there has been 
almost no interest in, or resources for, the 
kind of research and analysis which could 
have contributed to our knowledge. (Ought 
not this situation to be corrected at 
once ?) 


Michael Freeman also questions why I have 
assumed that the abolition of apartheid as 
a result of international action only would 
be followed by a regime at least as tyran- 
nical as the present one. I grant at once 
that the nature of such a regime would be 
substantially different from the present in 
that non-whites would not be victimised 
because of their colour. But that is not the 
whole story. 


The degree of political freedom or despot- 
ism is, in my view, not the result simply 
of the formal governmental structure nor 
of the benevolence or colour of the ruler 
(or ruling group). The degree of political 
freedom a people possess is largely the 
result of their internal] strength, their capa- 
city for self-reliance, their ability to extend 
and defend their freedom. Put another way, 
political freedom is facilitated by the effec- 
tive diffusion of power throughout the 
society and hindered by the concentration 
of power in the hands of the ruler. 


The simple destruction of one tyranny does 
not in itself bring freedom. That would 
require the diffusion - not the further con- 
centration - of power. The simple destruc- 
tion of white domination in South Africa 
without diffusing power among the people 
and their organisations and institutions will 
mean that there will be at the least no less 
power concentrated in the hands of the 
government than is now the case. Probably 
it would be more, as there are constant 
pressures for centralisation in newly 
liberated countries, 


This is serious, as we know from experi- 
ence that the leaders of a resistance move- 
ment often do not remain the collective 
rulers after victory, that a single party and 
even a single man often become dominant. 
And even if this does not develop imme- 
diately in its extreme forms, the very con- 
centration of power even in the hands of 
the most restrained benevolent ruler makes 
it possible, if there is a coup d’etat, for a 
usurping despot to be thorough and com- 
plete in his tyranny. 


It has been argued privately that my 
articles were “doctrinal.” I abhor the 
simple assertion of a doctrine as an answer 
to a practical problem. [I am also con- 
vinced that the disastrous consequences of 
violence for political ends should prod us 
to seek other, non-violent, solutions to even 
the most difficult problems, Without pre- 
suming to know all the answers, I attempted 
to look at some of the important social and 
political factors relevant to choosing a 
practical course of action in South Africa. 


This inevitably included consideration of 
the nature and problems of both violent 
and non-violent action, This is partly 
necessary because the doctrinal approach of 
salvation by violence has gained such a 
hearing that fair consideration of alter- 
native courses of action may not be given 
unless the adequacy of violence is chal- 
lenged on strategic grounds and unless cer- 
tain qualities of non-violent action are 
examined, This consideration of the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of violent and 
non-violent action, respectively, is often 
difficult because of impatience with intel- 
lectual analysis of revolutionary problems 
and because of justified distaste for the 
vague generalising and moralising which 
has often been in the past poured out by 
exponents of non-violent means. 


Anarchist 


public meetings 


Lamb and Flag, Rose St (off Garrick St), 

London, W.C.2. (tube: Leicester Sq.) 
Every Sunday 7.30 p.m. 

Forthcoming speakers include : 


OCT 27 DOROTHY DAY 
of the Catholic Worker, New 
York 


NOV 3 TONY SMYTHE 
on Bulgaria 
NOV 10 TATIANA MANUILOW 
on Algeria 
NOV 17 PHILIP SANSOM 
\ - just speaking 


for further details of anarchism and an- 
archist events please contact : 

JACK STEVENSON. 6 STAINTON 
ROAD, ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX. 
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Kenya: Sandys faces facts at last 


The conference which has been meeting for 
the past four weeks in London to work out 
a constitution for Kenya on the attainment 
of its independence ended last weekend. 
The main dispute at the conference was 
between Jomo Kenyatta’s KANU party, 
which has the support of a large majority 
in Kenya, and Ronald Negala’y KADU. 
KANU wants a strong central government, 
while KADU has been demanding that a 
considerable amount of power should be 
given to regional authorities. George Delf 
comments on the outcome of the con- 
ference : 


Like a worn-out governess with a head- 
strong child, the British government is re- 
Inquishing control of Kenya with the same 
exasperation and inconsistent ill humour as 
has guided it for many years. The past 
week has seen the last of a long line of 
constitutional conferences, each of which 
has been a gimcrack last-minute effort to 
catch up with events. The fact that Mr. 
Sandys has largely contradicted what he 
agreed to less than a year ago is not in the 
feast surprising to anyone who has watched 
the political somersaults of his pre- 
decessors. 


Oliver Lyttelton, Lennox-Boyd, Macleod 
and Maudling have all built their consti- 
tutional card houses on foundations of 


Arthur Blaxall 
sentenced 
- then freed 


A. sentence of 28 months’ imprisonment, 
all but six months of which was suspended, 
was passed on the Rev. Arthur Blaxall, 
secretary of the South African Fellowship 
of Reconciliation, in a Johannesburg court 
on Thursday, October 17. Mr. Blaxall, who 
is 72 years old and suffering from TB, was 
later released by order of the South African 
Minister of Justice, Mr, Vorster. 

Mr, Blaxalt had pleaded guilty to four 
charges under the Suppression of Com- 
munism Act, of participating in the activi- 
ties of the Pan-Africanist Congress and the 


“Ban SA from 
Olympics’ call 


Last week Dennis Brutus, president of the 
South African Non-Racial Olympic Com- 
mittee, sent a letter from jail in South 
Africa demanding the suspension of “ the 
racial South African Olympic body” from 
the International Olympic Committee, which 
was in session at Baden Baden. 

It called for the South African national 
committee to persuade its government to 
change its apartheid policy in sport before 
the end of the year, If the policy is not 
changed, South African teams will be barred 
from the Olympic Games in accordance 
with Principle One of the Games’ Charter, 
which bars racial. political and religious 
discrimination from the Olympic move- 
ment. 


shifting ignorance, and all have collapsed 
almost before erected. Misinformed by 
governors who put administration before 
politics - the occupational hazard of 
colonisers - each of these Colonial Secre- 
taries has in the end had to fall back on 


his political wits to “fix” yet. another 
crisis. Meanwhile the great fiction is 
laboriously maintained that Britain is 


steadily fulfilling its noble task of convert- 
ing inexperienced colonies into well-bred 
democratic nations. 


The facts, of course, are quite otherwise, 
and Mr, Ronald Negala (the leader of 
KADU, the minority group) has some right 
to feel angry that the constitution has been 
fixed once again. Politically, he and his 
followers are in the position of a backward 
child that is elevated over its more intel- 
ligent fellows by a powerful god-parent, 
and is then suddenly thrown back into the 
fray without either power or protection. 
The background to his complaint is this. 
Just over three years ago Jomo Kenyatta 
was still locked up as “the leader to dark- 
ness and death,” and Africans in Kenya 
were still forbidden to organise nationwide 
political parties. Thus local parties deve- 
loped and tribalist feelings were encouraged. 
When this ban was lifted, and the Macleod 
constitution of 1960 gave Africans an 
elected majority, it was difficult for tribal 


African National Congress and of posses- 
sing copies of New Age and Fighting Talk, 
two banned publications. 


The prosecution maintained the evidence 
had shown that Mr, Blaxall had admini- 
stered the funds of PAC, had bought a 
vehicle for the organisation and had cor- 
responded with PAC leaders in an effort to 
influence their policy. 
Letters from several countries were read 
out, including one from Norway about a 
boycott of South African goods, one from 
Philip Eastman, general secretary of the 
International Fellowship’ of Reconciliation, 
asking Mr, Blaxall if he would organise 
IFoR’s work in South Africa, and one from 
the Anti-Apartheid Movement. 
Extracts from Mr, Blaxall’s diary read out 
included: 
“Tf I may be a mediator in the strife in 
Africa, Iam ready, Lord.” 
“ Africans who I trusted now seem to 
have used me for their own ends.” 
Another entry mentioned “my deep loath- 
ing for forms of violence.” 
Among those who attended the trial were 
the Bishop of Johannesburg, Mr. Peter 
Benenson, secretary of Amnesty Inter- 
national, and the Rev. Philip Eastman. 
Passing sentence, the magistrate said: 
“There is manifest sincerity in his en- 
deavours to serve good causes. The court 
has taken into consideration the state of 
his health, particularly the possible and 
probable consequences if he is incar- 


CONSPIRACY TRIAL 


Regina v Committee of 100 


AT THE OLD BAILEY 


leaders to agree on a common national 
policy. The more powerful leaders such as 
Mboya refused to serve in a government 
while Kenyatta was still imprisoned, but 
KADU, an alliance of small tribes, agreed 
to form a government. Thus the British, by 
delaying the development of national par- 
ties, and by detaining the one man able to 
unite national feeling, had deliberately in- 
flated the political strength of KADU and 
tribalism. 


When the 1962 constitution was drawn up, 
therefore, it was made in the image of 
KADU and its leader, Ngala. By the 
formation of seven regional councils, each 
with considerable control of the police and 
civil service, Ngala hoped to tie the hands 
of his nationalist rivals in KANU when 
they at last gained power. 

The first truly general election in Kenya’s 
history this year produced a strong KANU 
government which wants a unified national 
state capable of standing up for itself in 
the modern world. Faced with the fact that 
KANU represents at least two-thirds of the 
country, Duncan Sandys has bowed to poli- 
tical reality at last and given back police 
and civil service powers to the central 
government. Ngala and KADU are under- 
standably furious at being jilted in this way, 
but it is doubtful whether their anger will 
turn to violence. 


cerated for any length of time. The court 
has considered too, the fact that he is a 
pacifist and a visionary, his attempts to 
steer people away from violence, his 
idiosyncracies, his eccentricities and his 
obsessions.” 


The reason for this cautious optimism is 
simply that KADU has not only been 
fooled but has also fooled itself, Its leaders 
are small-time politicians with more vanity 
than influence. Negala himself is intelligent 
enough, but fundamentally undynamic and 
a man who will never appeal to those who 
want fast progress. Kenya Africans are 
psychologically cut off from tribal security 
and must find a new security relevant to 
the modem world. In a country with only 
a handful of educated and trained men, and 
with very slender resources, a new and 
national security will depend on_ strong 
leadership, lack of argument, and lack of 
duplication. This means strong central gov- 
ernment and no. organised opposition. 
Strange though it may seem to us in Britain, 
too many checks and balances can destroy 
a new state by robbing it of momentum 
and unity. 

We must hope that KADU leaders will 
bow, like Sandys, to the facts of this situa- 
tion, and help strengthen KANU, not 
weaken it. If they fail to do this, and 


violence breaks out, then the fixers at West- 
minster will have much to answer for. 
Someone suggested to me recently that a 
new religion should be formed, called the 
Eleventh Hour Catastrophists. 
surviving Colonial 
founder members. 


Perhaps our 
Secretaries should be 


Arthur Blaxall (right) at the Johan- 
nesburg court where he was on trial. 
With him is Philip Eastman, general 
secretary of the International Fellow- 
ship of Reconciliation. 


French MPs vote on COs Dill 


Yvette Naal reports from Paris: 


On Tuesday, October 15, as a government 
Bill to give conscientious objectors legal 
recognition in France was being debated in 
the National Assembly, a delegation of 
objectors met representatives of the Socialist 
Party, the Communist Party and the 
Catholic MRP to ask them to vote for 
amendments to the Bill which would have 
removed punitive clauses from it. Though 
they report that the deputies they talked to 
were quite sympathetic and willing to sup- 
port them, the delegates felt that their task 
was quite hopeless in face of the govern- 
ment’s majority. 

The Bill was passed after M. Debré had 
succeeded in amending it to make the 
civilian service of the objector twice as long 
as that of the military conscript. There was 
practically no debate as opposition amend- 
ments to relieve the Bill of its punitive 
nature were systematically rejected. 


One success, however, was the defeat of 


M. Debre’s attempt to deprive the objectors 
of the right to deferment granted to 
students, if they wish to complete their 
studies. But students will still have to 
declare themselves to be objectors before 
the age of 18. 

The Bill now awaits the verdict of the 
Senate which has already rejected it once 
this year, because of its punitive nature and 
because the Bill’s purpose, they said, should 
be to bring France into the position of 
other countries who do not send their 
objectors to prison. 

At the moment about 130 young COs are 
in prison in France. Qn Saturday before 
the debate, two thousand people marched 
through Paris, headed by 8 COs, After a 
meeting the crowd escorted the COs to 
the Assembly, where they held a short vigil. 
The demonstration was organised by Action 
Civique Non-Violent and supported by 
Louis Lecoin, whose repeated fasts have 
been largely responsible for the introduc- 
tion of the Bill to the National Assembly. 


We intend to bring this trial and the issues involved to the attention 
of every person in this country. As a start we need to print and distri- 
bute 25,000 leaflets and 50,000 stickers. This alone will cost £200. 
Please send all you can to Conspiracy Trial, Committee of 100, 13 


Goodwin Street, London, N.4. 
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Merfyn Turner 


Back to the mailbags 


Prison After-Care. Report of the Advisory 
Council on the Treatment of Offenders. 
(HMSO, 5s 6d.) 


The committee sat for two years. It held 
42 meetings, listened to the evidence of 57 
individual or corporate witnesses, read 53 
memoranda of evidence, and heard a tape- 
recording of prisoners’ views made by 
American criminologists. While it deliber- 
ated the after-care world almost stood still. 
New schemes and projects conceived by 
voluntary bodies hung fire. Trusts and 
charities waited for a lead. Everybody who 
was intelligently involved in after-care 
secretly hoped for the New Jerusalem. This 
was to be the report to end all reports. 


It appeared early last week. The last 
sentence in the press notice that accom- 
panied the review copy said impressively : 
“The Home Secretary is now considering 
the report.” He may have learnt by now 
that the surest way to perpetuate a problem 
is to appoint a committee to investigate it. 
The members of the committee are honour- 
able people. Collectively they offer an 
abundance of intelligence, culture, and 
experience of public service. But for all the 
human feeling the report shows they could 
have been discussing the affairs of the 
potato board. It is the old tradition of the 
secure planning life for the insecure with- 
out even bothering to consider whether 
those at the receiving end have some 
thought on the matter. As one prisoner 
said to me yesterday, “ Why don’t these 
people come in here to ask us what we 
think? We ought to know what’s needed. 


Better still, why don't they put some of us 
on these committees?” I agreed with him 
heartily. 


The nineteenth century created the “ modern 
English prison” and was proud of it. It 
was conceived as a therapeutic establish- 
ment which worked through solitary con- 
finement, hard bed, hard board, and hard 
labour. The prisoners who responded suit- 
ably to their treatment were rewarded with 
a little help on their release. 


The twentieth century has somewhat grudg- 
ingly rejected the penal ideology of the 
nineteenth. The emphasis has moved from 
punishment to training. The treadmill and 
the crank have gone. In the best of the 
prisons work is purposeful and dignified. 
But in the older establishments - which 
still form the backbone of the prison 
system - mailbags and mats are still the 
main occupation, and the waxing of thread 
by hand. 


In the field of after-care there has been a 
steady awakening to the importance of 
assisting a man on his discharge. The 
efforts of the voluntary bodies shamed the 
state into accepting an insignificant propor- 
tion of the responsibility. The dual system 
persists under the somewhat hypocritical 
slogan, “‘ After-care begins the day the man 
is received into prison.” It sounds good, 
for if the purpose of prison is training for 
good citizenship - though how prison in 
its present form can achieve it is a mystery 
- then what happens to the prisoner after 


his discharge is very much the concern of 
those who hold him captive. 


Having progressed thus far, what was 
needed was one bold step which would 
abolish all the confusion, contradictions, 
and animosities which characterise the after- 
care service. This was the committee’s great 
opportunity. They ignored it, and so pro- 
duced a document which has not the 
Temotest prospect of success. What they 
recommend is that the Probation Service 
should be extended to include the after-care 
of offenders. This recommendation not only 
reveals the failure of the committee to 
assess the importance of after-care, but it 
reveals also their ignorance of the true 
condition of the Probation Service, which 
some observers say is so overloaded that it 
is beginning to run backwards. 

The report is not a total loss. Three 
members of the committee add a memo- 
randum of dissent. So does the member 
who is concerned more with approved 
schools. “What is needed now”, say the 
three dissenting members, “is a bolder 
vision - and a scheme with some guts in it.” 
The main criticism of this report is that it 
has neither. 

Some discharged prisoners are already re- 
quired to turn to the probation service for 
their after-care. It is a pity the committee 
did not seek their views. As a preventive 
detainee friend of mine put it to me, “If 
the probation officer has to choose between 
a youngster who’s never seen the inside of 
the nick, and an old lag like myself, you 
don’t have to ask which of us he’s interested 


in, I'll tell you this too. Blokes in here 
don’t want to have anything to do with 2 
probation officer when they’re discharged.” 
However impressive the title “ Probation 
and After-Care Service” may sound, in 
practice it offers no hope for the future. 


What is needed, now that prison emphasises 
training, is an after-care service that is 
integrated into the prison programme, It 
cannot be designed in isolation, for it must 
be the natural continuation of what it is 
claimed is started in prison. It must be 
obligatory on all prisoners. Those who 
become involved in starting the process 
within the prison must also see it through 
into the community outside. 


The report suggests that it is too early to 
entertain such a departure from traditional 
policies, but that ultimately, perhaps, the 
time will be ripe. They have left the initia- 
tive with the prisons instead of presenting 
them with an ultimatum, either to pursue 
with vigour their reformist policies, or to 
admit once and for all that they have no 
great faith in them, As the prison officer 
put it, 
“You won’t change these places from the 
inside. They’re more than a hundred 
years old, and they’re still going strong. 
I know they give a little here, and they 
give a little there, But they don’t change 
deep down.” 
The After-Care Committee had the chance 
to alter things. Three members would have 
taken it. The others compromised and so 
handed the problem to their successors in 
another twenty years’ time. 


John Arden replies to Geoffrey Carnall 


A THEATRE FOR THE GODS 


It is a little difficult for me to answer Mr. 
Carnall’s points (Peace News, October 18) 
adequately, because, as he admits, he is not 
writing from a direct knowledge of my 
work, and my opinions quoted in Albert 
Hunt’s interview are based closely upon the 
discoveries I have made while writing my 
plays, and cannot really be divorced from 
the texts of the plays themselves. 


But let me at any rate try and explain what 
I meant by the difference between “ intel- 
lectual” theatre and “ Dionysiac” theatre. 
The latter, as I understand it, and as I try 
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to create it, produces its effects through the 
physical representation of poetry by actors 
on a stage. In other words, an integral 
part of it is the acting out of visual and 
verbal images at one and the same time, 
and granting to each an equal importance. 
The “intellectual” or ‘“ Apollonian” 
dramatist tends merely to let his characters 
talk about their ideas in such a way that 
they never become clear, three-dimensional, 
dramatic images, but are always presented 
at one remove from the audience, 


One of the most disappointing things about 
Ibsen is that he nearly always did this - a 
play like Rosmersholm, which deals with 
such strange and powerful notions as the 
white horse and the mill race, in fact, is 
seen on the stage as a series of dialogues 
between members of the middle class in a 
well-furnished house. I think that if a 
dramatist believes in white horses and 
destiny in the swirling waters of a mill 
race, then it is his job, and the theatre’s 
job, to show both horses and water to the 
eyes as well as to the imaginations of the 
audience, (Please do not think I am advo- 
cating some ludicrous Wagnerian revival of 
monstrous and complicated realism, train 
crashes, shipwrecks, tenements on fire, and 
so forth. The Japanese and Chinese have 
for centuries been able to represent abso- 
lutely anything they wanted upon their 
stages, and to do so almost entirely through 
the skill of their actors, aided by a highly 
developed tradition of dramatic conven- 
tion.) 

Mr. Carnall brings Chips with Everything 
into the argument. I regret this, because 
it seems to me in many ways the weakest 
of Arnold Wesker’s work, though at the 
same time it is by far his most ambitious. 
Where the play succeeds without question 
is in the scene of the Christmas party. 
Here Mr, Wesker has managed to overcome 
the problem I have outlined above, and the 
change of his young airmen from an 


apathetic group of unthinking conformists 
to a genuine (if temporary) menace to their 
superiors is shown entirely through the use 
of the “Cutty Wren” song, The effect 
made by this song is not discussed, the 
attitudes of both parties to the dispute are 
not analysed in words, yet the meaning of 
the episode is immediately apparent to the 
audience. 


Where I feel that this particular play fails 
is in the author’s inability or unwillingness 
to carry this truly theatrical technique 
through to the extent of its potentiality, 
with the result that it is reinforced by 
“intellectual” presentation of argument (as 
in the, to me, embarrassing “chips with 
everything ” speech), and the two methods 
do not cohere. Indeed, they seem to cancel 
one another out, and the final meaning of 
the play has to be deduced more from what 
we know of Arnold Wesker’s ideas gener- 
generally than from the play itself as a 
self-contained entity. The interpretation of 
the final scene could be that the public 
school ethos wil} always win through and 
that the proletariat need to be led by 
proper officer material or else they are use- 
less. Nobody but an ass would adopt this 
interpretation, but that the ambiguity exists 
is surely a definite weakness. 


As I thought I made clear in my inter- 
view, I have nothing against good Apol- 
lonian drama - I am very fond of /’m 
talking about Jerusalem which is a more 
or less consistent example of the genre - 
but it is not my theatre, nor has it been the 
theatre of tradition in any civilisation that 
I can think of. It is, quite simply, nothing 
to do with divinity*: and as far as I am 
concerned, the theatre exists to bring the 
gods down into the bodies of men, i.e., the 
*All right - Apollo was also a god. Or was he? 
I am inclined to think that he was in fact nothing 
but human reason mistakenly exalted to the divine, 
and enforced originally by force. It was he who 


tamed the Muses and it is hard to forgive him 
for it. 


actors) so that they may be for a few hours 
possessed upon the stage in front of the 
audience, 


Mr. Carnall seems to think that all I want 
is a rampage. I would qualify this by say- 
ing that that was what I wanted in The 
Workhouse Donkey, 1 have written that 
play and seen it acted. I am now trying to 
write something else. As a dramatic poet, 
I see it as my function to act as an inter- 
mediary between the gods and the actors, 
a catalyst if you like, to bring them toge- 
ther. I am aware that to talk in terms of 
Greek religious myth may appear peculiar 
at this present time - I have no doubt that 
the same idea could also be expressed 
within the jargons of Freud or of Marx - 
but by reason of my education I find this 
the clearest way of expressing my ideas. 

I am also aware that pacifists may be 
alarmed by the notion of a theatre full of 
people intoxicated en masse by the power 
of Dionysos. Of course. Like any other 
pattern of human activity, this one is liable 
to abuse. The Nuremberg rallies are a 
classic example. One must rely, as in all 
other departments of life, upon morality 
and decency, and upon a code of personal 
conduct. It is dangerous. But so is nuclear 
physics. We cannot prevent physicists 
carrying out their research. We can, how- 
ever, prevent thcir using their discoveries 
for blowing up the world (at least, I hope 
we can, or I would not bother to read, or 
write for, Peace News). 

There is nothing basically nihilistic about 
Dionysos. Nor yet about his mother, 
Demeter, the corn goddess, to whom thea- 
trical poetry, through the person of her 
son, is eventually dedicated. Many Quakers 
tread Peace News. It is some time since 
they last “ quaked,” but in the days of Fox 
they would have found little to worry them 
about my views, I believe, except perhaps 
for the pagan imagery in which they are 
set out. 


<r AF 


Childbirth 


One is getting accustomed to finding oddi- 
ties in every issue of Peace News, but is it 
necessary to find ill-informed articles on 
matters which are not even closely related 
to the main purpose of Peace News ? 


I do not know where the material for “ The 
“cold war’ over childbirth ” (October 18) 
was obtained, but it sounded a bit like the 
Daily Worker on an off day. Doubtless 
many readers can supply fuller information 
on this subject, JI can only speak as a 
typical father of two “ Pavlovian ” children. 
The method of “painless childbirth ” 
pioneered by Dr. Grantly Dick Reid is, of 
course, now widely accepted by hospitals 
in this country. Obviously, the inherent 
conservatism of the medical and nursing 
(like other) professions may mean the 
degree of acceptance will vary from place 
to place. I suggest you send a reporter to 
University College Hospital, Huntley Street, 
where this method is used, including full 
prenatal instruction in relaxation methods, 
and where fathers are also encouraged to 
be present at the birth. 


Incidentally, I understand that a “straw 
poll ” among ladies who had experienced 
this method revealed the unanimous opinion 
that it did not guarantee a completely pain- 
less delivery! It would be interesting to 
speculate (though beyond the scope of your 
space) how far this, like other differences 
between the Russians and us, may be due 
not to politics but to the fact that the 
Russians, like the Indians and Chinese. are 
substantially a rural population, even town- 
dwellers being only a generation or so 
removed from peasant stock; whereas the 
British are probably the most urbanised 


population in the world, with all that this 
implies in terms of widespread neurotic 
affections. 

You may like to know that the “Iron 
Curtain” is largely non-existent in the 
scientific world. In the coal industry, for 
instance, with which I am connected, inter- 
national conferences are frequently held 
with representatives of East and West, 
information exchanged, etc. Doubtless the 
same is true of the medical profession. 

A. Lodge, 

31 Swanley Lane, 

Swanley, Kent. 


Dr. Finlayson’s article did not mention that 
Dr. Ferdinand Lamage established the 
Pavlovian method of painless childbirth in 
France some years ago. His clinic is now 
gun by Dr, Pierre Vellay, whose excellent 
book Childbirth without Pain is available 
in this country (Hutchinson, 35s). 

Excellent classes for expectant mothers and 
films for both parents are run by the 
National Childbirth Trust of Great Britain, 
who are doing their best to spread the 
method among medical people in_ this 
country. 

Mrs. Margaret Bowles, 

8 Dukes Farm Road, 

Billericay, Essex. 

The address of the National Childbirth 
Trust is 41a Reeves Mews, London, W.1. 
-Ed. 


Universities 


George Baker’s dissatisfaction with univer- 
sity teaching (Peace News, October 18) in- 
dicated an uneasiness about the entire 
system of university level education. It 
seemed that it was the latter that he was 
especially interested in trying to cope with. 


In doing so he suggested a number of 
possible reforms, 

Several years ago several graduate students 
from Stanford University in California, per- 
haps even more dissatisfied than George 
Baker with what was being pawned off to 
them as education (from their standpoint 
as young instructors and also as students), 
opted out of the process and founded their 
own college, Emerson College, located in 
Pacific Grove, California. A different kind 
of learning/teaching developed there. The 
curriculum, if you could call it such, was 
jointly planned by students and faculty. 
There were no lectures, but rather a type of 
seminar that met for between two and six 
hours, depending on how well the discus- 
sion went, There were no formal require- 
ments for admission to the college. Both 
prospective students and faculty were chosen 
by the college as a whole. Education wasn’t 
conceived as some static process of grabbing 
and digesting the bits of food that were 
thrown to one, but as a mutual interchange 
of experience and ideas. 

During the past two years the college has 
evolved in an even more radical manner. 
It is now run by the students in entirety. 
They choose the faculty, administer the 
buildings and grounds, etc., as well as 
decide what material to cover formally. 
There “ education,” from the point of view 
of those who are most involved in it, is a 
fact. 

For further radical analysis and superb 
suggestions for improving the situation of 
“higher” education, get hold of Paul 
Goodman’s Community of Scholars (pub- 
lished in New York). 

Joseph Berke, 

56-60 Hallam St., 

London, W.1. 
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Confusion 


Adam Roberts commented (October 18) on 
the “rather hasty” reversal by Bristol 
CND of its original resolution to Annual 
Conference on the subject of non-violence. 
The reason is that Bristol CND appears to 
be evenly divided on this issue. The 
original motion in favour of non-violence 
was carried by the narrowest of margins, 
and the final decision to withdraw it was 
carried by one vote. 


The interesting thing that emerged from 
the discussion and the voting was that 
some members of CND who are pacifists, 
even members of the PPU, actively oppose 
any attempt to reformulate CND’s platform 
to include opposition to all weapons, con- 
ventional and nuclear, When challenged, 
they justify their position on grounds of 
political expedience; viz. advocacy of non- 
violence is correct, but deters people from 
supporting us. 

It is this kind of confusion and weakness 
which has been mainly responsible for 
undermining the resistance to war in this 
country. Our enemies understand and ex- 
ploit this. Witness the pitiful role of the 
so-called pacifist wing of the Labour Party 
in Parliament, In a Jeader not long ago, 
The Guardian observed that while there 
was, of course, a time-honoured and respec- 
ted place for pacifist conscientious objection 
inside the Labour Party, this did not mean 
that opposition to NATO could be respon- 
sibly tolerated. The cynicism may have 
been brutal, but it is difficult not to believe 
that “Labour pacifism” has not got its 
deserts. 

Ronald V. Sampson, 

38 Canynge Square, 

Bristol 8. 


Adam Roberts 


What happened at the CND conference? 


What happened at the Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament’s annual conference, 
held last weekend at Finsbury Town Hall? 
It is hard, even after listening to the debates 
and combing through the documents and 
resolutions, to say anything definite. Those 
who looked to this conference to provide a 
dramatic lead to CND were disappointed. 
Far from clarifying CND’s image or pur- 
posc, the conference in some ways confused 
it, 

In his opening speech, Canon Collins spoke 
against the “ umbrella ” policy, but he made 
no clear challenge to the conference. In 
two interviews with Peace News he has 
clearly indicated that CND faces a crisis in 
jts own policy, which has been accentuated 
by the decline of non-alignment as a 
political force over the last twelve months. 
Yet in his speech last Saturday he never at 
any point mentioned non-alignment or the 
problems raised for it by the India-China 
conflict. As a question to be discussed by 
the annual conference of a supposedly 
neutralist organisation, I should have 
thought this was vital. It is incredible, but 
throughout the entire conference no one 
mentioned the India-China conflict in rela- 
tion to non-alignment. One observer said 
to me afterwards that he found this silence 


staggering. CND seems to have quietly 
dropped its earlier enthusiasm for non- 
alignment without discussing the matter. 
If Canon Collins made a real challenge to 
the conference it was not in his opening 
address, but in some organisational sugges- 
tions which he put forward to a private 
session of the conference on Saturday after- 
noon. These suggestions revealed how he 
wanted to get rid of the “ umbrella” policy 
and tighten up CND’s image. 
Part of CND’'s problem is that it has so 
many foci of power that no one knows who 
is really responsible, There is the Chair- 
man, the Vice-Chairmen, the National 
Executive, and the National Council. In 
addition, Sanity, the office at Carthusian 
Street, and some of the CND planning 
groups sometimes seem to speak for CND. 
Canon Collins proposed to clarify this situa- 
tion by putting responsibility much more 
clearly in the hands of the Chairman. ‘‘ The 
elected Chairman .. .” he said, “ must be 
given responsibility on behalf of the Coun- 
cil and Executive for day-to-day decisions 
. no responsible person could act as 
Chairman on any other basis.” He said that 
the Organising Secretary (Peggy Duff) 
“ must be directly responsible to the Execu- 
tive, and, therefore, outside Executive Meet- 


no child should 
die from hunger 


ings, to the Chairman as spokesman of the 
Executive.” 


“ Sanity,” he said, “‘ should be directly under 
the control of the Executive and Council 
on behalf of the Campaign.” Canon Collins’ 
proposals, it was announced, could be 
debated for half an hour additional to the 
private afternoon session, There was no 
demand for this, however, and they were 
not debated, but ignored. 

Organisationally, then, CND is probably as 
confused as ever. Those who hoped for 
more decisive leadership looked to the 
National Council as their hope. It was 
decided that the National Council should 
meet once every two months, not every 
three months as previously; but when the 
list of the ten elected candidates was read 
out, it was felt by many that this body 
could hardly be very decisive. 

The discussion of Steps Towards Peace, the 
document produced by CND last November. 
which was an uneasy mixture of unilatera- 
lism, unilateral initiatives, and multilatera- 
lism, raised the important question of how 
far CND is unilateralist and how far multi- 
lateralist. 

Mervyn Jones, defending the Step Towards 
Peace approach, said not only that uni- 
lateral disarmament by America or Russia 
was unlikely, but also that it might be 
dangerous, as it would leave a power 
vacuum. To his argument no delegate 
provided a really satisfactory answer. This 
is a sad measure of how far the theory of 
unilateral disarmament has got in all the 
years of campaigning. 

Godfrey Featherstone has drawn attention 
to some of the contradictory résolutions 
passed by the conference. It may seem 
staggering that such contradictory resolu- 
tions can be passed, and part of the blame 
must go to what one delegate, Peter 
Worsley, described as Canon Collins’ ‘“‘ mix- 
ture of hamhandedness and pigheadedness 


which endears him to friend and foe alike.” 
Not only did Canon Collins, as Chairman, 
fail to point out the inconsistencies between 
the motions, but he also told one delegate 
who wished to raise this matter as a point 
of order to sit down. It is probably true, 
however, that had Canon Collins pointed 
out the inconsistencies, he would have been 
upbraided by the conference. One wonders 
what the point of having such a chaotic 
conference really is, But it should be re- 
membered that there are plenty of pre- 
cedents in recent Labour and trade union 
politics for “ face both ways ” attitudes. 


Canon Collins’ rival for the chairmanship, 
Michael Mitchel Howard, failed to make a 
real impression on the conference. When 
Canon Collins asked him to speak on the 
constitution on Saturday his remarks had 
little cohesion or punch, and some delegates 
supposed that Canon Collins had taken him 
by surprise. In fact, I gather this was not 
the case. ‘ 

What does the conference mean in terms 
of future CND activity? To my mind, it 
confirms that, both organisationally and 
with regard to policy, CND has no clear 
focus, Its heavily -multilateralist emphasis, 
at its fifth annual conference, suggests that 
the idea that it would become increasingly 
radical which many have held is mistaken. 

I am frankly unable to see the movement 
growing ‘any further, and feel that if there 
is to be any breakthrough to unilateral 
disarmament it will only be after some 
major re-orientations, A number of dele- 
gates came away from this year's conference 
feeling vaguely dissatisfied, feeling that they 
had failed to inject a much-needed core 
and focus to CND. They know that the 
uneasy situation which allowed the troubles 
of the Oxford Conference, of the Alder- 
maston march, and of the Greek demonstra- 
tions, still exists. I wonder what any of 
us can do about it. 


HELP THE OxrAli HUNGER £ MILLION 


Please send gifts soon to: The Oxfam Hunger £ Million, Barclays Bank, Oxford. (Hundreds of helpers needed to 
distribute envelopes. Can you help? Please write to Oxfam quickly.) 
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Bricks: John Apostolou wins appeal 


At London Sessions on Tuesday, October 
22. John Apostolou, convicted at Marl- 
borough Street magistrates court on 
September 17, won his appeal and was 
awarded 25 guineas costs by Mr. Henry 
Elan, Deputy Chairman of the Sessions. 
John Apostolou is one of the four people 
who claim that Detective-Sergeant Chal- 
loner attempted to “frame” them by 
planting portions of brick among their 
possessions on the night of July 11 when 


the Greek demonstrations took place near 
Claridges, 

The Defence Counsel, Mr. Sherrard. 
pointed out that this charge and conviction 
had done damage to Apostolou’s chances of 
entering university and had involved con- 
siderable expense in preparing the defence 
case. He commented that the conduct of 
other officers, besides the one who was said 
to be sick, should be investigated and went 
on to criticise ‘those responsible for 


Nevada: underground H-tests 


break through to 


Because of accidental breaking through of 
underground tests to the surface in Nevada 
and the consequent release of radio-active 
material into the atmosphere, the US may 
well be breaking the partial test-ban treaty 
signed on August 5 which banned any tests 
that release radio-active material outside the 


INDEC start 
Twickenham 
campaign 


The _ Independent Nuclear Disarmament 
Election Committee held their first public 
meeting in Twickenham on _ Tuesday, 
October 15, to introduce their candidate, 
Michael Craft, to the constituency. Speakers 
to an audience of 70 people included 
Vanessa Redgrave, Michael Mitchel Howard 
and Dr. R. V. Sampson from Bristol Uni- 
versity. 

Other INDEC activities in Twickenham in- 
clude a card-canvass of four wards - one 
ward committee has been set up - open-air 
meetings, motorcades, and addressing local 
societies. Much help is needed in the elec- 
tion preparations and anyone who could 
help should phone TED 5619, 


News in brief 


Fifty artists, including Kenneth Armitage, 
John Bratby and Ben Nicholson, have 
donated works for an art sale to benefit the 
Russell Peace Foundation funds. The sale 
will be held from October 28 to November 
3 at Woburn Abbey, Bedfordshire. “ Some- 
thing around £20,000,” said Thomas Kinsey 
one of the foundation’s directors, “is what 
the works are worth.” d 

Russia and the US, with 15 other nations 
of the disarmament commission, agreed at 
the UN on Tuesday, October 15, to a draft 
resolution to ban nuclear weapons or other 
weapons of mass destruction from outer 
space. France has declined the invitation 
to put her name to the draft. 

Three hundred people from the US Com- 
mittee for Non-Violent Action and other 
organisations picketed the Waldorf-Astoria 
Hotel on October 9 when Mme. Nhu, sister- 
in-law of the President of Vietnam, spoke 
to the Overseas Press Club there. She said 
that if she possessed nuclear weapons she 
would use them against the Buddhists in 
Vietnam. 

The Whisky A'Gogo Club, 33 Wardour 
Street, London, is being picketed this week 
by students from the London School of 
Economics who claim that the club Oper- 
ates a colour bar. The bar was still oper- 
ating when a test was made by students and 
dons. University College students are to 
join the picket at 8.30 p.m. tomorrow 
Saturday. P 
The British Council of Churches. meeting 
at Bristol on October 16, rejected a motion 
asking the government to ban immediately 
all arms exports to South Africa. 


Correction 


In Peace News, October 11, page 9, it was 
reported that the San Francisco to Moscow 
marchers “had a meeting with Mr. Khru- 
shchev” in Moscow. This is not correct. 
The marchers were received by the Secre- 
tary of the Praesidium of the Supreme 
Soviet at the Kremlin, and seven women 
and three men met Mrs. Nina Khrushchev 
in the House of Friendship. 


surface 


nation conducting the tests. The Wall 
Street Journal reported on September 27 : 
“US atomic weapon testers will have to 
take unusual and expensive precautions 
to prevent accidental venting of under- 
ground tests so that they won’t give the 
Soviets grounds for charging that the new 
nuclear test-ban treaty is being violated. 
Theoretically, radioactive debris thrown 
up by a sub-surface explosion could drift 
into Canada...™ 
Article I of the treaty states. in part, that 
the signatories undertake not to carry out 
tests: 
“In any ... environment if such explo- 
sion causes radio-active debris to be 
present outside the territorial limits of 
the state under whose jurisdiction or 
control such explosion is conducted.” 
The US has conducted seven underground 
tests in Nevada since the signing of the 
treaty, the last one having been carried out 
on Wednesday, October 16. Sixteen “ vent- 
ings” in the case of underground tests are 
now admitted. by the US Atomic Energy 
Commission, up to the end of 1962. 
The recent series of tests will no doubt 
aggravate the controversy in the US as to 
whether or not such “ ventings ” are danger- 
ous to health and are violating the test ban 
treaty. The Wall Street Journal report goes 
on: “a controversy may break out in the 
coming weeks over whether the AEC is 
disclosing all instances of venting in 
Nevada.” 


100 trial soon 


The case of Peter Moule and Terry 
Chandler on incitement charges arising out 
of demonstrations during the Greek royal 
visit is due to be heard at any time in the 
current session at the Old Bailey, A new 
charge of inciting Peter Moule and others 
to commit a public nuisance has been filed 
against Terry Chandler. Peter Moule is 
now in Sicily, where he will take part in. 
the fast of the Committee of 100 formed 
by Danilo Dolci. 

On October 15 Michael Harwood was re- 
fused leave to appeal by the Court of 
Criminal Appeal against his conviction at 
London Sessions of incitement to commit 
a public nuisance during a demonstration 
held by the Committee of 100 in April. 
He had been bound over in £5 for three 
years. 


Prisoners 


George Clark, recently imprisoned for 18 
months for alleged incitement, has been 
granted leave of appeal and Gerald Gard- 
iner has been vriefed to handle it. George 
Clark would like to thank all those people 
who have sent him over a thousand letters. 
There is no limit to the mail he can receive. 
Address : George Clark, 8133, H.M. Prison, 
aE pte Scrubs, Du Cane Rd., London, 
a2 

Tony Murphy, also in Wormwood Scrubs 
for six months (earliest date of release 
February 3) as a result of breaking a 
binding-over order by taking part in the 
Marham demonstration, can also receive 
letters without limit. Address: Tony 
Murphy, 2936, Y.P.. “A” Hall, H.M. 
Prison, Wormwood Scrubs, Du Cane Rd., 
London, W.12. 

Maurice Henry, having served a 30-day 
sentence for refusing to pay a fine from 
the Marham demonstration, will be released 
from Norwich Prison in a few days. 


appointing such officers”’ who should make 
sure that the people they appointed were 
“fit in every way . mentally, morally 
and physically fit.” The prosecution offered 
no evidence, on the same grounds as in the 
cases of Juveniles “ A~ and “B” (Ronald 
Ede and Gregory Hill): that Detective- 
Sergeant Challoner was ill. 

John Apostolou, who still attends Highbury 
Grammar School, said that he was likely to 
sue the police officers concerned for wrong- 
ful arrest, wrongful imprisonment, assault 
and malicious prosecution. 

Godfrey Featherstone writes: 

The questions that remain to be answered 
from the “‘ brick cases’ are : 

1. Will Juveniles “A” and “B” be able 
to take their cases further? Because the 
prosecution was withdrawn in their case, 
which was not fought to a conclusion. at 
Chelsea Juvenile Court on October 9, they 
were not granted costs and their reputa- 
tions were not satisfactorily cleared. 

2. What action can the two Ryall brothers 
and Colin Derwin, convicted at Marl- 
borough Street in the first week in August, 
take to have their names cleared? Mr. 
Ryall senior told The People that “there 
has been a miscarriage of justice. JY want 
the facts re-examined by the Home Office.” 
Another group of officers were involved in 
the alleged framing of the Ryalls. Ought 
these officers to be suspended from duty 
while an enquiry is made? Ought the other 
officers, involved with Challoner in framing 
John Apostolou, Donald Rooum, Colin 
Ede and Gregory Hill also to be suspended? 
3. It is probable that the four people whom 
Challoner framed would have been con- 
victed, if an expert had not been asked to 
examine the evidence. The lack of expert 


Dolci to fast 


Danilo Dolci will be starting a ten-day fast 
tomorrow, October 26. The purpose of 
the fast is to draw attention to the need 
for development in Western Sicily, and to 
demand that construction should begin on 
the Bruca Dam, near Corleone-Roccomena. 
On October 26 at least ten members of the 
Stuttgart Non-Violent Civil Army will be 
holding a 24-hour hunger strike in sym- 
pathy with Danilo Dolci; the action will be 
combined with a demonstration in front of 
the Italian Consulate. 

A fast will be held in London, “ somewhere 
in the Marble Arch area,” from 12 noon, 
Saturday, October 26 to 6 p.m. Sunday 27 
in support of Dolci’s fast and to show 
solidarity with the Sicilian Committee of 
100. A fast may also be held on November 
3. People interested should phone AMB 
$988. 


Visas refused 


The British Governor of Hong Kong has 
now joined with the governments of Burma, 
China and Pakistan in refusing visas for the 
Delhi-Peking Friendship Marchers. 

The marchers, now in North-East India, 
wished to proceed to the mainland of China 
through Hong Kong after failing to secure 


visas to approach the Chinese border 
through Burma. 
The Far Eastern Department of the 


Colonial Office in London is to be pressed 
to reconsider the decision, especially since 
issuing of visas has not been refused un- 
conditionally, but depends on the granting 
of visas by China. Members of the World 
Peace Brigade have expressed the view that 
entry visas into Hong Kong should not be 
withheld simply because of a delay in 
granting visas by the Chinese. 


UN: China still out 


The General Assembly of the UN voted on 
Monday, by 57 votes to 41 with 12 absten- 
tions, not to expel nationalist China from 
the UN and seat Communist China in its 
place. This year the motion was proposed 
by neither Russia nor India as in previous 
years, but by Albania, later supported by 
Cambodia. 

Britain and the Scandinavian nations sup- 
ported the motion and the US led the 
opposition, which included over half the 
countries of Europe and Asia. 


MARCH AGAINST APARTHEID 3 NOVEMBER 1963 
Assembly Hyde Park (Marble Arch) 2.15 pm 
Organised by the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
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evidence, because legal aid was not granted. 
in the cases of the Ryall brothers and 
Colin Derwin may have helped to convict 
them. Bearing in mind also that one of 
the reasons for Trevor Hatton’s dropping 
of his appeal was lack of legal aid, is it 
not time that the whole legal aid system 
was re-examined ? 


It is understood that the National Council 
for Civil Liberties are investigating several 
other cases, quite apart from the “ brick 
cases” in which Challoner was involved. 
The Council have just issued Is it Justice ? 
a pamphlet which mentions the brick cases 
and also those of Stephen Ward, Edge- 
combe, Lucky Gordon, Hal Woolf, and 
cases involving police officers in Sheffield, 
Coventry and Leicester. The pamphlet re- 
commends that an independent public 
tribunal should be set up to hear and in- 
vestigate grievances against the police and 
to recommend action by the responsible 
authorities. 


“CND are out of date. They actually chose 
their leader from among the candidates.” 


